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©n this most holy dap of daps, 
Co God pour hearts and voices raise, 


$n laud, and jubilee, and praise. 
Alleluia! 





The President Message } 


In Our Hearts Newborn 


N MY Western garden the daffodils are blooming. For me they do more than 
herald the spring. They seem to hold in their deep golden trumpets all the 
promise of the summer sunshine to come. Blooming so gallantly while the rest 


of the garden is still drab and lifeless, they symbolize the Easter season and the 
Resurrection—the life that reawakens and goes perpetually on. 





Easter this year will have greater significance to the peoples of the United Nations 
than that contained in the bare thought that life goes on. It will symbolize also the 
purpose for which lost life is renewed again and yet again. To Americans it will be a 
season of great spiritual resurrection. Working together, neighbor with neighbor, we 
are discovering for ourselves the true meaning of brotherhood. And we must find 
this new meaning—find it in our churches and by our firesides—if we are to carry 
forward to a successful conclusion the task upon which we have embarked as a nation. . 


Our hearts must be filled with fresh courage and vision to enable us to work out the 
problems of today and the purposes of tomorrow. 


It is well for us that we are stripping ourselves of unnecessary material things; that 
some of our comforts and most of our luxuries are being set aside so that we can give 
the necessary support to our sons, brothers, and husbands in the armed forces. It is 
well also to place a priority on certain emotions, so that the doubtful luxuries of 
self-pity, fear, suspicion, and hate will be strictly rationed or totally withdrawn. We 
dare not entertain any of these emotions for ourselves, lest we transmit them to the 
children with whom we live and by this transmission deprive them of true fulfillment 


and belittle the part they might otherwise play in determining the happier world 
toward which the human race struggles. 


TRENGTH of soul, courage, tolerance, and love must be ours. In spite of the war 
we must help our children to achieve these spiritual treasures. In spite of the war, 

I have said, and yet in another sense is it not because of the war? It might be said 
that we must make the tragic event of war serve to inspire and strengthen us for our 
moral tasks—make it contribute, as far as it is in our power, to the development of a 
larger life. Within our deepest consciousness let us remember that there are social 


as well as military victories to be won and that it will take all the spiritual strength 
we can muster to win a total victory. 


We have so much of worth to win. May this thought quicken our courage, strengthen 
our purpose, and comfort our hearts. Let us seal away selfishness and bury despair. 
Let us pray that another Easter may witness the complete rebirth and lasting triumph 


of all the human values we hold so dear. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HERBERT POPENOE 


\ ‘ [ITH all this terrible tension of wartime, 

I’m glad my older child is a girl,” said a 

mother recently after a P.T.A. meeting. 

“Jack is a manly little fellow, and of course every 

one of us must stand ready to make any sacrifice ; 

but he’s still in junior high school, so thank good- 
ness the war won’t affect him in any way.” 

None are so blind as they whose vision and fore- 
sight are based upon wishful thinking and ra- 
tionalization. Jack, as a junior high school stu- 
dent, is today inextricably a part of the future 
into which “youth marches on.” He can and 
will help to mold and direct the outcomes of pres- 
ent war and later peace. 

All indications point to the conclusion that this 
war will be a long war. It is quite possible that 
children now in the junior high schools may be 
serving in the armed forces before victory is fi- 
nally achieved. And even though the present year 
brings our fight for freedom to a successful and 
victorious termination, Jack and the rest of us 
will never find our way back to that placid 
Elysium of yesteryear. This is a war for social ad- 
justment. The demands upon us for toil, sweat, 
and tears in bringing about this adjustment will 
continue long after the tumult and the shouting 
die away from the armed camps. 


1. 
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We March to a Quicker Tempo 


E HAVE always thought of war as concerned 

primarily with armed conflict. Today, how- 
ever, rapidly changing methods call upon us to 
fight on four separate fronts—actual combat, pro- 
duction of arms and food, distribution, and mor- 
ale. This requires sacrifices from every man, 
woman, and child in our great democracy. The 
tasks we are assuming today cannot be laid aside 
even when our soldiers stack their arms at the 
last great bivouac of victory. Our daily life, our 
children’s education, our children’s future life, 
are and will be profoundly modified by the war in 
which we are engaged. 

The financial participation of every one of us 
is greater than in any war previously recorded. 
The causes of the increased cost are complex, but 
it is evident that the tanks, airplanes, and ships 
used today involve greater expenditures. Perhaps 
a dollar used to go farther, but it definitely buys 
more fighting effectiveness today. At the battle of 
Gettysburg, the highest rate of rapid fire that 
could be attained by an individual soldier was one 
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shot every two minutes. Today one man in a 
fighter plane has a fire power he can release at 
the rate of 9,600 shots per minute! 

To keep one fighting man on the battle front 
today, twenty-five to thirty workers in production 
and distribution are required. This can be com- 
pared with figures from World War I, in which 
only seven or eight workers were needed behind 
every fighting man. The men in Julius Caesar’s 
legions were on their own and could go it alone. 


The Wartime Problems of Youth 


HESE are some of the aspects of the world in 

which our children are now living and in which 
they must march onward. How can we help them? 

First of ell, we can help our children by seeing 
that their lives proceed along lines as nearly nor- 
mal as possible. Now, more than ever before, par- 
ents and teachers must be concerned with em- 
phasizing the development of the whole individual. 
Today we must develop our children both for the 
present war and for later peace after victory. 
Neither task is easy. 

Abundant health is one of the first requisites. 
Our children must be provided with good food, 
suitable exercise, freedom from emotional tension, 
and plenty of sleep. They need not be muscular 
marvels, but they do need to bring their physical 
condition above that drab level we usually call 
“normal.” 

Our children must march onward with their 
education. This applies most directly 
to students in the senior high schools 
who find it difficult to stay in school 
when they might be with the armed 
forces or in a defense job, but it re- 
quires also that younger children 
must keep their sights set upon the 
means by which they can best serve 
our democracy. 

The entire field of vocational and 
occupational choice is one of the most 
difficult problems for youth and for 
us at present. It is desirable that the 
vocational choices that are made 
should help win the war and should 
also be suitable for peace after victory. This is 
not an easy combination to find. Young people 
should learn, however, that training is essential 
and that the hazard of inadequate training is 
greater than that of overspecialization. They 
must see in clear perspective that their prepara- 
tion must be not only for winning the war but for 
carrying on afterward. They must realize that 
they may be able to contribute more by being one 
of the twenty-five or thirty persons behind every 
man on the fighting line than by enlisting. 
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OUTH marches on— into what hazardous 

and unknown territory only those who 
have lived through one world war and its 
aftermath can quite understand or tell. What 
of education while the bugles blow? What 
about plans for marriage when war brings 
the youngsters face to face with almost im- 
mediate separation? The many facets of 
youth’s problem in a time of conflict and 
universal tension are ably presented and 
discussed in this, the eighth article of the 
study course, “Defense Begins at Home.” 





Mars Challenges Marriage 


AS ouR children march on, they must recognize 
the need for family stability. They must re- 
alize that times have changed; that the American 
family at the time of the battle of Gettysburg was 
distinctively rural, isolated, economically self- 
sufficient, patriarchal, and located on a social 
frontier, while the family of which they are a part 
is democratic ; uses a great many more mechanical 
conveniences than existed fifty years ago; has 
much leisure time, and is based upon significant 
consideration of the rights of women and chil- 
dren. They must develop sound ideas as to the 
kind of family relationships their generation is to 
bring into being, realizing that the American fam- 
ily and home will have a large part in forming 
the foundation of world peace. 

In developing sound 
ideas as to family relation- 
ships, our children must 
recognize that the basic ele- 
ments of love, marriage, 
and family life are the 
same today as they always 
have been. As we see a land- 
scape through rising heat 
waves, our perspective is 
distorted; so, today, emo- 
tional strain and war hys- 
teria may obscure clear vi- 
sion of our objectives. 

Of the five aspects of the 
marriage relationship, it is probable that the 
biological mating impulse is the only one that will 
not be materially altered during the trying days 
ahead. Yet the mating impulse, by itself and un- 
qualified by other and more rational factors, is as 
insufficient a foundation for marriage and family 
life today as it has always been. Youth must take 
care to evaluate factors beyond the immediate 
biological urge. 

The economic factors ordinarily involved in the 
marriage relationship will be greatly thrown out 
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of alignment in most war marriages. The division 
of labor between husband and wife, which has 
been one of the main foundations of monogamy, 
will hardly exist. Girls today must bear in mind 
that having a husband away at camp on a salary 
of thirty dollars a month will be utterly unlike 
the family life they have been accustomed to, with 
their fathers coming home daily—the fathers 
whose weekly pay envelopes took care of the finan- 
cial needs of the family. 

The mutual interest of husband and wife in 
their children also will be modified materially by 
the continued absence, in many instances, of the 
husband and father. Letters of camp life and 
snapshots of the baby must be exchanged in lieu 
of the daily hours parents spend together with 
their children during normal times. Even if the 
husband is stationed near by, his contacts with his 
family are apt to be infrequent. 

Family tenderness and affection may well be in- 
tensified because of the general heightening of 
emotional responses under war conditions. Al- 
though some writer has commented that ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder of somebody 
else, it seems probable that the very hazards and 
fears of war will pay dividends of mutual appre- 
ciation. Marriages today must count much on the 
promise of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen. 

Similarly, comradeship in the _ intellectual 
sphere must count for more in marriage today 
than ever before. The permanence of marriage 
relationships will be increased greatly if husband 
and wife have adequate intellectual interests in 
common, so that they can maintain a real com- 
radeship even through the medium of the writ- 
ten word. Any marriage in which neither party 
has anything to write about has little chance of 
lasting “for the duration.” 

In war as in peace, the relative importance of 
these elements of a successful marriage varies 
from one couple to another. It will be wise, how- 
ever, for youngsters considering a war marriage 
to study these factors as they operate in their own 
case and to decide whether or not there are 
values inherent in their relationship beyond the 
first factor, the biological urge. 


Before Marriage and After 


he THE swiftly moving maelstrom of military 
life, time for courtship and engagement often 
will be limited or apparently nonexistent. There 
are very real and vital values in the engagement 
experience, and these should not be lightly disre- 
garded. The time of engagement is a period of 
training. It teaches young people to get along 
with each other. It gives them a chance to avoid 
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mistakes they might otherwise make through im. 
pulsive conduct. Even under war conditions it js 
distinctly desirable that a betrothal period of 
some months be regarded as essential insurance 
for marital happiness. This is one of the areas 
of greatest hazard, and it should be safeguarded 
even at the cost of some postponed marriages, 
The betrothal period enables young people to 
mature emotionally and thus become ready for 
the adjustments of marriage. 

In planning for marriage under a wartime 
program, our youngsters must have and use 
greater consideration and thoughtfulness than in 
normal times. Criticism and “running each other 
down,” which ordinarily would cause no more 
heartache than would vanish with the morning 
sun, will rankle and fester under the tensions of 
later absence and emotional strain. 

Nor should our youngsters be too possessive 
after marriage. Married people are still individ- 
uals in their own right, even in wartime. In emo- 
tional crises it is all the more essential that each 
have a right to his own life and personality and 
that that right be respected by the other spouse. 

Because of the very exigencies of war mar- 
riages, the problems of relatives and “in-laws” will 
be more acute than before. All parties concerned 
should exercise more than usual care not to neg- 
lect the common courtesies of life. Criticism 
of the absent husband by the girl’s relatives or 
criticism of the present wife by the boy’s family 
will all too easily break those tenuous strands from 
which a happy marriage must be woven today. 

When boy meets girl, they should plan to face 
realities rather than a romantic daze. They 
should study their own backgrounds and their 
own personalities; similar backgrounds and 
complementary individualities go far to guaran- 
tee a lasting and happy marriage. They should 
realize that sex adjustment is more psychological 
than physiological. They must recognize that if 
they do not have interests and ambitions in com- 
mon, international peace will find them still with- 
out familial peace. 

If they have given thought to these considera- 
tions and reach the conclusion that marriage holds 
for them values that insure a_ successful life 
partnership, then let us give them our blessing 
with all the optimism and enthusiasm in which 
our youngsters can share. Love’s not Time’s fool, 
nor is he dismayed by the sound of cannon and 
the ruffle of drums. We learned from World War 
I that a war marriage, if based upon a sound 
foundation, has the same chance for happiness as 
any successful marriage. In their love for each 
other, our children are enlisting not “for the 
duration” but for life! This consideration should 
give pause to those inclined to act on impulse. 
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Patterns of Victorious 
Living 


UR CHILDREN are march- 

ing onward, and must 
march on, if democracy is 
to be preserved, toward 
adequate emotional develop- 
ment and well-adjusted per- 
sonality. They are learn- 
ing now in their schools, 
and must be able to observe 
also in their home environ- 
ments, that a desirable per- 
sonality implies strong emo- 
tional drives held in check 
by reason and judgment. 
Their lives must be com- 
plete and colorful but un- 
der intelligent control. 

As our youth march on, therefore, it is our 
hope that they will: 

1. Maintain sound physical health. Without 
good health victory cannot be won, a successful 
peace cannot be assured, and life is not worth 
living. 

2. Take a rational view of their own qualifica- 
tions. We want our children to get the best out of 
life, but we want them to get out of life what is 
best for them. We want them to achieve maxi- 
mum success but not to overreach themselves. 

3. Be candid rather than self-deceptive. Some 
of us oldsters have been indulging in alibis and 
rationalizations, but we hope the oncoming gen- 
eration will be more self-analytical. 

4. React normally to emotional situations. Our 
children are going to be, along with us, in many 
situations involving severe emotional strains. It 
is much better that they react normally under 
these conditions, avoiding either underexpression 
or overexpression of their emotions. 

5. Not worry about the impossible. It may 
not be possible to achieve victory this year. It 
may not be possible for Jack to get just the job 
he wants (and deserves) five years from now. 
Neither we nor our children must worry un- 
necessarily about these facts. 

6. Be fair in dealing with others. This is neces- 
sary if we are to achieve victory as early as pos- 
sible. It is essential after victory if we are to 
establish a lasting peace. 

1. Have a proper balance between dependence 
and independence. Youth must learn to stand on 
its own feet and yet recognize that authority must 
be respected. Youth must do its best and yet know 
that perhaps others can do better. Youth must be 
ready for action and yet wait for orders. 

8. Achieve a proper balance between work and 
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play. Childhood is the time 
for play, but in these par- 
lous times youth must rec- 
ognize that the time for 
play must not encroach on 
the time for contribution to 
national defense. Youth 
must realize that play pre- 
pares for work. 

9. Develop a varied and 
interesting social life. There 
is real danger that our so- 
cial life will be undesirably 
diminished because of war 
conditions. It is essential 
that our children, upon 
whom we must depend for 
the later stability of our 
society, shall be free to con- 
tinue satisfying and desir- 
able contacts with others. 

10. Develop intellectual flexibility. “Times 
change, and we change with them,” said a wise old 
Roman two thousand years ago. The Romans did 
not develop adequate intellectual flexibility, and 
Rome fell in A.D. 496. It is essential that our 
children maintain greater intellectual flexibility. 

11. Face reality and life squarely. Life today is 
not what any of us would wish it. Our only salva- 
tion may lie in the fact that our onward-marching 
youth can face it squarely, adjust to it in part, 
and then remold it nearer to the heart’s desire. 

12. Secure a temperate realization of life situa- 
tions, keeping a balance between intelligence and 
the emotions. This will be the crux of a successful 
peace following a war-gained victory. Our chil- 
dren must carry on, if need be, through a long 
struggle to victory, and yet retain the intellectual 
balance that will assure a lasting and a successful 
peace. 

Youth marches on, and we march on with youth! 
But let us remember that youth is trying to solve 
its problems today under the emotional strains of 
a war crisis. We ourselves had those same prob- 
lems to solve, but perhaps under sunnier skies. 
It is our part to help youth to find its place in the 
struggle; it is our part to train youth to reason 
clearly, to see deeply, and to avoid the mistakes 
we made. We must remember that the stranger in 
uniform really is someone just like our own boy, 
from a town somewhere in the country that is 
much like the place where we live. It has been 
our part to bear the brunt of the conflict in the 
past. Now, this boy and this girl must carry on 
in a world far more complex than we ever knew. 
Ours must be the helping hand, the word of 
counsel, and the patient understanding—but the 
decision is their own. Youth marches on! 
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wandered into a bookstall, looked over the 
shelves, and took down a book. The proprie- 
yr laughed indulgently and said: “Little man, if 
ou can read that book, I’ll give it to you.” The 
precocious moppet gravely opened the book and 
vegan to read aloud. Finishing a page, he tucked 
the book under his arm and walked out. When the 
lumbfounded bookseller recovered from his aston- 
shment, he shook his head and remarked: “An- 
ther prodigy!” | 
Prodigies are likely to be regarded, at best, 


[ Vesnae was once a four-year-old boy who 





UR schools today harbor the gifted chil- 

dren to whom, in the future, we must 
look to determine our destiny and to guard 
the portals of democracy. Theirs will be both 
the power and the opportunity either to de- 
base or to enrich our heritage. Upon their 
experience and environment, will depend, 


then, momentous and far-reaching issues. 





HARVEY ZORBAUGH 


with amused tolerance; at worst, as unnatural 
phenomena that might better be ignored. We are 
all familiar with the cartoonist’s conception of the 
precocious child: near-sighted eyes peering from 
behind thick lenses, bulging forehead, flat chest, 
spindly arms and legs—and a personality involved 
in the most ludicrous social perplexities. The 
NEW YORKER has presented us with numerous 
examples. Most of us suspect that precocious 
children are a bit on the wacky side. 

The writer sat one night talking with a well- 
known American who had once been a school 
teacher. He asked what sort of children came toa 
guidance center for gifted children. The writer 
told him stories about some of them: a six-year-old 
girl who composed a musical suite about the 
stories of the Arabian Nights, containing pas- 
sages with all the original beauty of the first 
symphony of seven-year-old Mozart; an eight- 
year-old boy who applied for a patent on a new 
process for capping oil wells (it was not to his 
discredit that an oil engineer had patented the 
process shortly before); a seven-year-old who 
drew a cross section of Broadway and Forty- 
Second Street from the pavement down, showing 
the intricate arrangement of subway tubes, water 
mains, steam and electric conduits, sewers, gas 
pipes, and the like. After listening a few minutes 
the man said: “Oh, I know the sort of children 
you mean—we used to call them ‘bright dopes’.” 


No One-Sided Creatures 


E PREDICT dire futures for them. And the 

Sunday magazines back up our predictions, 
regaling us with stories of an eleven-year-old 
lecturing on the fourth dimension to the mathe- 
matics faculty of a great university, only to end 
up collecting street car transfers and doing hand 
computations for a statistical company; of a ten- 
year-old novelist now punching a cash register; 
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of a twelve-year-old composer whose debut at 
Carnegie Hall opened the door to a career as 
trombonist in a small-time dance band; of a 
thirteen-year-old inventor becoming a pillar 
of the Oxford movement. No doubt when the 
pookseller exclaimed “Another prodigy!” he 
added. to himself, “and thank God my child 
is not one!” 

And yet a bit of reflection on the childhoods 
of the great men and women of the past might 
lead one to question whether precocious chil- 
dren are as “dopey” as we like to think them, 
or their futures as dark. For these great men 
and women turn out to have been child prodi- 
gies too—John Stuart Mill reading Greek 
at four; Charles Dickens writing a tragedy 
at seven; Isaac Newton spending his child- 
hood building working models of water 
clocks, windmills, and other more intricate 
machines; Goethe, at six, so much a phi- 
losopher that when he heard a sermon dis- 
cussing the Lisbon earthquake as an ap- 
parent contradiction of Providence, he com- 
mented, “After all, it is probably much 
simpler than they suppose, for God knows 
the immortal soul can suffer no harm 
through such a fate.” 

Our contemporary “greats” seem also to 
have been precocious children. Clifton Fadiman 
was called “the little professor.” Young Farns- 
worth, as a high school student, conceived the 
principles underlying modern television. James 
Hillier, the inventor of the electron microscope, 
tore down the new telescope his father had bought 
him to build his first microscope out of the parts. 
Orson Welles, a legend at twenty-six, as a child 
listened at his mother’s knee, as she read aloud 
from Shakespeare, with all the avidity of Junior 
listening to Gangbusters—his first toy a puppet 
theatre, his first book A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Prodigies may have something after all! 


Promise and Fulfillment 


CIENCE declares that they have. Dr. Lewis 

Terman’s monumental research into the traits 
of precocious children, Genetic Studies in Genius, 
for instance, demonstrates that when a group of 
1,000 precocious children is compared with an 
equal group of children of average intelligence 
the precocious group shows an all-round superi- 
ority. Not only has nature endowed them with 
an unusual amount of brains, but nature seems 
also to have endowed them with large, healthy, 
well-coordinated bodies, superior nervous stabil- 
ity, and unusual drive. They have what it takes. 

And yet, as we follow precocious children, 
or gifted children, as psychologists call them, 
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through childhood and adolescence into adult life, 
it becomes apparent that relatively few of them 
fulfill the promise of their youth. Most of them, 
to be sure, grow into adults who do reasonably 
well by our social standards, who do work that is 
interesting, often important, and usually finan- 
cially rewarding. Yet a majority are not as 
productive as one would expect. The interests of 
many are not well integrated with the life of the 
community. As we watch their development we 
see numbers fall by the wayside, growing up to be 
unhappy and futile persons. Occasionally we see 
them becoming antisocial, evil persons. 

When we seek to discover why this should be, 
we turn up many possible answers. All who have 
studied the problem are agreed, however, that one 
of the most significant answers is found in the 
nature of the education we have given gifted chil- 
dren. Equal opportunity has unfortunately been 
conceived by the majority of American public 
schools to mean offering all children the same sort 
of educational experience. As a result, the ma- 
jority of gifted children find school unstimulating 
if not frustrating. Having picked up from experi- 
ence much that the school strives to teach them 
over again, learning more quickly than their class- 
mates, and having more mature interests, they 
are likely to find themselves idle and bored. 
Elsie’s puzzled mother brought her to a psycholo- 
gist because, over and over, she found her holding 
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her book upside down as she read. The psycholo- 
gist found Elsie to be merely a bright child who 
finished her reading ahead of her classmates, had 
time on her hands, and was relieving her bore- 
dom by learning to read upside down. 

Gifted children react differently to the school’s 
failure to meet their needs. Some resign them- 
selves. Tung, a gifted Chinese boy of six, one day 
wrote a note to his teacher, walked up the aisle, 
and put it on her desk, “I said I have done. I 
said Tung has nothing to do. I said I guess I will 
just be lazy.” 

Others rebel. Arthur was brought to New York 
University’s Clinic for Gifted Children by a 
mother who was in despair because the school had 
called him incorrigible for constantly disrupting 
his class by throwing chalk. Arthur confided to 
the Clinic’s psychiatrist that he threw the chalk to 
make the teacher send him to the principal’s office, 
so that he might escape the monotony of working 
at the processes of long division he had long since 
mastered. 


How Genius Is Limited 


CHOOLS ARE frequently aware of these prob- 
lems. But their traditional solutions are not 
happy ones. One of the oldest is to give gifted 
children busy work. Busy work, as its name im- 
plies, is merely something to occupy the child’s 
idle time, which may be half his hours in school if 
his I.Q. is as high as 130. Busy work may be ad- 
ditional work of the regular kind. This rarely 
succeeds. Bright children hate drill on what they 
have already learned and go to extremes to avoid 
it. Or busy work may consist in such tasks as 
cleaning blackboards for the teacher, running 
errands for the principal, tutoring backward 
classmates—al! worthy acts of young citizenship, 
but sorry confessions of the school’s failure to 
meet the gifted child’s needs and seldom satisfy- 
ing to the child. 

Equally time-honored and prevalent a solution 
is “skipping.” The great majority of gifted chil- 
dren are skipped at some time during their school 
careers. Terman found that 85 per cent of the 
gifted children he studied had been skipped. So 
prevalent is this practice that Terman found the 
surest way, short of intelligence testing, to get 
together a group of gifted children is to go 
through a school selecting the youngest children 
from the class registers. He found, however, that 
these children had rarely been skipped far enough 
to take care of the problem set up by their mental 
precocity. Perhaps this was fortunate, since ex- 
perience has shown that when such children are 
skipped far enough to match their work with their 
intellectual gifts many of them find themselves 
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grouped among children who are physically, go- 
cially, and emotionally more mature than them- 
selves, and with these children they cannot live 
successfully. 

Every psychologist is familiar with children 
like Mary, brought at ten to the Clinic for Gifted 
Children. Mary was failing all her high school 
subjects. Unusually gifted, she had sailed through 
elementary school, with a brilliant record, in five 
years. Entering high school, she found herself a 
child among girls who were beginning to think of 
themselves as young women. They made no offers 
of friendship and did not take her into their 
groups. Her emotional disturbance over their re- 
jection led rapidly to hurt, bitterness, and failure. 
We all have seen the prodigy in knee pants on the 
college campus—solitary, defensive, lonely. 

Such experiences inevitably contribute to dimin- 
ish productivity and social interest as these chil- 
dren grow into adult life. At best, they are likely to 
dull the keen intellectual edge of the mind, cause 
interests to scatter, and contribute to bad work 
habits and to the attitude that success comes with 
little effort. At worst they breed resentments and 
insecurities that divert much energy from intel- 
lectual growth and creative achievement; they 
turn the child’s interests away from community 
living and occasionally against the community. 


Let’s Salvage Our Precious Resources 


HE FAILURE of the American school to meet the 

educational needs of our gifted children is a 
threat to the future of our way of life. As one 
looks back over the course of human history, it 
becomes evident that, of the teeming millions of 
men who have lived upon the earth, relatively only 
a few have determined the march of events. Some 
of these have caused civilization to march for- 
ward, others have caused it to march backward— 
but all of them have been gifted. Upon the gifted 
children in our schools today, when they have 
grown to men and women, will depend our destiny 
tomorrow. Whether they enrich our heritage or 
debase it will depend in no small part upon their 
educational experience and environment. 

Our gifted children should be regarded as the 
most precious of our national resources. Nature 
allows each generation but a limited amount of 
giftedness. Each generation may choose whether 
to waste it or to conserve and utilize it. Former 
generations have rarely chosen wisely. 

Here and there about America special educa- 
tional programs for gifted children are beginning 
to appear. We need more of them. My community 
needs them. Your community needs them. Let’s 
all get behind the growing movement for educa- 
tional priorities for prodigies. 
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ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM 
COFFIN 


was coming on Easter, and no boy of eleven 
ought to be feeling blue around Easter time. 

No boy like Robin Randall, anyway. For his 
hair curled up, his eyes sort of curled up, too, and 
his nose. It is hard work for a boy with a turned- 
up nose and turned-up hair to look blue. Very 
hard. But Robin had had to look that way, for 
months. 

It had begun away back just before Thanks- 
giving time. Robin could remember it plain as 
day. It was like a scar on his mind. It was at the 
Wednesday school party, just before school let 
out for Thanksgiving Thursday. That was when 
the new boy at District Nine first started making 
up to Susan Thomas. 

Now Susan Thomas had been like a piece of 
Robin Randall ever since he could remember he 
was Robin Randall from one day to the next. That 
was before Susan could even do that. For Robin 
was a year older than Susan, and he had pulled her 
in his cart just as soon as he could pull anything 
in it. Robin had accepted Susan as his. He had 
never thought about it at all. He just had taken 
Susan over. He was going to marry her when he 
grew up and it was time for such things. He 
hadn’t even bothered to tell Susan that. She knew 
it was going to be that way, he knew. Susan had 
taken over Robin. 

Susan had long dark curls. They had streaks of 
fire in them when they got between Robin and the 
sun. But that wasn’t the only reason why Robin 
was going to marry her, when it came time, and 
set up housekeeping with her and two cows and 
three pigs. There were some other reasons. Susan 
looked up to Robin in everything. She looked up 
to him to know if the weather was going to be 
stormy or fine next day. She looked up to him to 
get things together when they were going on a 
picnic in the woods, to gather acorns or boxberries. 
She looked up to him to find the way among the 
wood-roads and in the thick spruces where there 
weren’t any roads at all and you had to tell which 
way north was by the moss on the trunks of trees. 


R= RANDALL was feeling blue. And it 
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She looked up to Robin in everything, pretty near. 

Of course, Susan let Robin carry her lunchbox 
on the way to school. She let him go on ahead, 
where they took the short cut through the huckle- 
berry patch, and brush the drops of fog off the 
bushes on his short trousers so they wouldn’t get 
on her wide skirt. 

But Robin had not been carrying Susan 
Thomas’s lunchbox for a good long time now. Not 
all winter. Not since that Thanksgiving sociable 
at school. 


T WAS the turkey that started it all. Sam Bart- 
lett, the new boy, had drawn it in colored chalks 
on the front blackboard, the morning of that black, 
black day. It took the children’s breath away. It 
took Susan’s. Robin had heard it go. The turkey 
was all brown and bronze, and its tailfeathers 
blossomed out like a huge rose banded with white. 
The bird’s nose was all gold, and its whiskers— 
or whatever it was that hung down along its neck 
—were red as new flannel. It had one foot high in 
the air. It looked like the picture of John Paul 
Jones in the History book. It was a high-stepper, 
all right. The scholars burst right out into cheers 
after they got their breath back. 

“T see we have an artist among us,”’ Miss Hol- 
brook, the teacher, said. And she swelled an inch 
bigger in pride. 

That began it. 
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When it came time for the girls to choose their 
partners for the refreshments Miss Holbrook had 
fixed up, Susan Thomas had the first pick because 
of her perfect score in spelling, and Susan chose 
Sam, creator of the turkey-cock. No one could 
blame her. Sam was new, and he was an artist. 
Robin didn’t blame Susan one bit. Not that time. 
But he felt kind of wabble-cropped just the same. 
He ate Miss Holbrook’s red astrachans, but they 
were like so much ashes in his mouth. He walked 
home by himself that night. 


UT ROBIN did blame Susan at the Christmas so- 
ciable. This time the teacher had called on Sam 
Bartlett again as an artist. And Sam had drawn a 
Christmas angel, all hung round with red ribbons 
and white bells, on the blackboard. And so he got 
first choice of the girls and picked Susan, and 
Susan paired off with him easy as anything, and 
they ate their refreshments together. 

This time Robin could see flaws in Sam’s work. 
The wings on the angel were far too small to bear 
up so fat a one. Robin knew about birds, so he 
knew such an angel could not get off the ground. 
And, anyway, Sam Bartlett’s angel was barer than 
even a Christmas angel ought to be, with girls 
around. Sam could have put more ribbons around 
it, Robin thought. But Susan Thomas and all the 
other girls acted as if they thought it was the best 
angel they ever saw. 

That time, it had been a fruit-cake Miss Hol- 
brook had brought. It tasted like gall to Robin, 
going down. And he walked home by his lonesome 
that night, too. 

Sam had chosen Susan to give his school present 
to. He had given her a whole box of beads. Yellow 
ones, red ones, blue ones, green. Susan’s breath, 
when she opened the cover, left her again. 

Robin did not go over to play with Susan all the 
Christmas vacation. It was bad weather most of 
the days. But bad weather had never kept him 
away before. It was worse than bad weather, with 
Robin. The light had gone out in him. 

His Aunt Sophia noticed it, the minute she came, 
the day before Christmas. She prescribed sulphur- 
and-molasses, at once, though it was ten weeks 
before her usual time for prescribing it for what- 
ever ailed children. Robin had to swallow it down. 
He was so miserable he didn’t mind. 

But it didn’t brighten Robin up any. He was 
glad when vacation was over. 

When he went back to school, he hung back so he 
wouldn’t overtake Susan Thomas on the way. And 
it didn’t brighten him up any when he saw her 
walking with Sam Bartlett. Once or twice Susan 
kind of tried to walk with Robin going home, but 
Robin found something to slow up for and look at 
carefully in the snowdrifts, or he found he had to 
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go back for a book, every time. So Susan went on 
home alone. She wasn’t one to hang on. 

It was Washington’s Birthday that finished jt 
for good. 

Sam Bartlett did an American flag that covered 
the whole front blackboard. And he put the wind 
in it. It ruffed and flowed as though it were in a 
regular gale. All the boys and girls clapped. And 
of course Susan drew her breath in deep and held 
it. Robin expected her to, and she did. 

And worse was yet to come. When they got the 
flags and marched around the room and sang the 
song about General Washington which Miss Hol- 
brook had written to the tune of Hold the Fort, 
didn’t Sam Bartlett give Susan his silk flag to 
carry beside him. All the rest of the children had 
the cheap cotton ones Robin’s grandfather, who 
was in the Grand Army of the Republic, had let 
Robin take to school for the celebration. Cotton 
wasn’t good enough for Susan. She had to have 
silk. And Sam Bartlett’s silk. She marched at the 
head of the procession because she was the smart- 
est pupil in school. And Sam was selected by Miss 
Holbrook to march with her, as he was the school 
artist. It had been another day bitter as gall. 


ow EASTER was almost here. There would be 
Easter eggs at the school tomorrow, for it 
was Friday, and Easter was this coming Sunday. 
Robin was sure Sam Bartlett would draw Easter 
rabbits all over the blackboards and Easter eggs 
by the hundreds and every color of the rainbow. 
He had it in him to. He was full of Easter eggs. 
Robin’s heart beat about as light as though it was 
a cod-lead sinker. 

Robin was walking through the bare woods in 
the north pasture. There was no reason for his 
being in the north pasture. But it was the place 
where there wasn’t much to see. Robin had noth- 
ing much to do, and he felt miserable all over. 
Aunt Sophia was coming for her spring visit 
Saturday, and there would be sulphur-and-mo- 
lasses again. That didn’t make Robin feel any 
less miserable. He scuffed the dead maple leaves 
with his boots. The snow was all gone except 
under the leaves here and there and on the north 
sides of the ledges and the junipers. He kicked 
a dirty drift with his right toe. 

It was Sam’s copper-toed boots that had caught 
Susan’s eye, too, and his boughten sled. Robin’s 
father could not afford to buy Robin any copper- 
toed boots or a sled. Robin’s sled was a home- 
made one. He had always ached inside for a red 
boughten one. Sam’s was red. Next winter Robin 
would be too old for one. 

Robin Randall wished that Sam Bartlett was on 
the other side of the township. He wished he was 
on the other side of the world. 
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He kicked hard once more with 
his uncoppered toe. 

He saw some drops of snow un- 
der the brown leaves he had 
scuffed away. But these were 
clear, pure-white drops. Then he 
smelled a sharp smell and saw the 
drops of winter were all growing 
along a vine with waxen leaves. 

It was mayflowers! Robin could 
hardly believe it, this early in 
March! A whole clump of may- 
flowers showing up white in the 
dusk. A night in the house with 
their stems in water, and they would be full out. 


USAN! She came into Robin’s mind along with 
the mayflowers. It was as natural as anything 
in the world. The boy went down on his knees and 
fumbled at the flowers with both hands. His hands 
were trembling all over. He picked a whole bunch, 
as big a bunch as he could get his left hand 
around. He turned back more and more leaves. 
He came on a few flowers wide open as stars. The 
first stars were coming out overhead among the 
bare maple boughs. But they weren’t so bright as 
the ones growing on the stems he clutched in his 
hot hand. 

When he couldn’t hold a single stem more in his 
hand, the boy leaped up and made a bee-line for 
Susan Thomas’s house. He was sure Susan had 
never found mayflowers as early as this in her life. 

It seemed an hour to Robin standing on the 
steps, after he had knocked. Then the door came 
open at last, and there Susan was. 

“Oh!” 

That was all Susan said. But it was enough. 
She had her eyes on Robin’s face first. But she 
could tell something more was there by the way 
Robin looked. So her eyes went down, and she 
saw the mayflowers. 

“Oh! — Oh!” 

Susan didn’t need to say anything more than 
that, over and over. And she took in a breath. She 
took in the deepest breath in her life. Deep as the 
one for the turkey, the one for the angel, and the 
one for the American flag, all put together. Deeper 
than that. And the breath never came back up, 
far as the boy could tell. 

Robin put the cluster of stars into Susan’s 
hands. She took them as natural as if her hands 
were made just to hold them, as if they belonged 
around mayflowers. 

“They came early. In time for Easter.” 

Robin’s voice was light as a cloud, and all the 
lead had gone out of his chest. He went in with 








Susan when she turned to go for 
a dish to put her flowers in. 

The girl was putting the may- 
flowers in water when she let go. 
She began to fill the air with 
quick talk. She was mighty glad 
to see Robin. Where had he been 
all these weeks? What had he 
been doing? Why hadn’t he come 
to look for the nests the white leg- 
horns hid away in the haymow? 
She had found a dozen nests, all 
by herself. Why hadn’t he been 
over? What was the matter? She 
had missed him so, he wouldn’t believe it! 

It was hard coming. It was like putting his 
hand on a red-hot iron. But Robin got it out 
of himself somehow, stuttering a bit, as Robin 
always stuttered a bit when he was excited. 
He said he thought she had been egg-hunting 
with Sam Bartlett, maybe. He said he thought 
she had been having so much fun getting things 
from him and seeing him draw pictures that she 
hadn’t wanted to bother with him. 

“Oh, Robin, you little slowpoke!—I wouldn’t 
give your little finger for all the Sam Bartletts 
in the world, and you know it!” 

And Robin knew Susan Thomas meant every 
word she said. He was sure. 


AYBE SUSAN wasn’t sure that Robin was sure. 
For she looked at him hard for a minute, and 
her eyes went wide and sober. Then she did a funny 
thing. She swung right around and went over to 
the high cupboard and took down a pretty pink 
basket there. It had pink and blue streamers of 
tissue paper flowing down all over it. Robin saw 
what the basket held. It was eggs. Sure enough. 
Red eggs and green eggs, blue ones and yellow 
ones, and even lavender. Ringed and streaked and 
spotted. Easter eggs. Sam Bartlett! Robin knew. 
He knew Sam’s work, all right. 

And Susan took the eggs out, one by one, 
and smashed them smack into the sink. They made 
a frightful mess. Colored shells, yolks, and 
whites. 

After the last egg was done for, Robin put his 
arms around Susan. She put her arms around him. 
She was kind of crying, too, and her hands got 
egg stains all over Robin’s neck. But Robin was 
good and glad to have them there. Susan was kind 
of laughing, too, at the same time she was crying. 
Doing both at once. 

Robin knew then it was surely coming on 
Easter. And he knew it was the best Easter either 
of them had ever had. 
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Building a program of 


home-school-community relations 


ened to the oak tree which is the symbol 

of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The roots go down deep into the com- 
munity. The tree itself is nourished by the com- 
munity, and its structure is determined by the 
sustenance it receives from its environment. If 
well nourished, it will 
become a landmark of 
which the community 
may well be proud. It 
will give beauty and 
character to the local- 
ity. Under its shelter 
the citizens of the com- 
munity will gather for 
refreshment and recrea- 
tion. Here the children 
will congregate and 
play in happiness and 
security, gaining mean- 
while in health and so- 
cial development. 

The parent-teacher 
association is essenti- 
ally a product of the 
community, made possi- 
ble by volunteer service 
and cooperative effort. 
It unites the forces of 
the home, the school, 
and the community and 
directs them into fields 
of useful activity for 
the welfare of children 
and youth. To be suc- 
cessful, this direction 
must not be a hit or miss procedure, but rather 
the carrying out of a carefully conceived and effi- 
ciently executed program, guided by a definite 
purpose. The area of parent-teacher association 
interest is the extensive field of child welfare with 
all of its various ramifications. As it would be 
impossible for any one local unit to cover the 
entire field, and as too wide a scattering of interest 
would tend to weaken the effectiveness in any 
specific instance, it is advisable for each local 
association to focus its attention on some definite 
part of the field. In this way its activity will most 


Ts: parent-teacher association may be lik- 
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effectively serve the current local needs of children 
and youth. 

The specific interests of each local association 
will vary with the type of school and the com- 
munity served. These variations will be reflected 
in the association programs, which should be 
planned to suit the intellectual, cultural, and so- 
cial requirements of 
the communities they 
serve. For example, in 
a rural community 
where the P.T.A. is the 
only community organ- 
ization, many persons 
may be called into serv- 
ice and_ considerable 
time may be devoted to 
meetings and activities, 
The community will rely 
largely on its own re 
sources. The meetings 
will usually be held in 
the evening, and whole 
families will attend. It 
will be a real commvu- 
nity gathering, provid- 
: ing entertainment as 

| well as education. The 

school will become the 
| | community center and 
© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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the P.T.A. meeting a 
social event of consider- 
able importance and in- 
terest. 

In the overorganized 
community, on the other 
hand, the activities and 
projects will probably be carried on in coopera- 
tion with other organizations or agencies having 
allied interests. The programs of the meetings will 
be of such a nature as to require a minimum of 
advance preparation, and the attendance will be 
smaller. For this type of association it might be 
wise to limit the number of general meetings to 
a few large events, preferably traditional func- 
tions carried on by the P.T.A. year after year 
and associated exclusively with that organization. 
Any event of this sort must be outstanding—one 
that the community will look forward to, such 
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FLORENCE C. BINGHAM 


as a reception to teachers, a musical or health 
festival, a community pageant, a graduation 
dinner and entertainment, a school festival or 
carnival, or a “Go To School Night.” Often it is 
these main events that hold the organization to- 
gether and overcome the handicap of “too much 
else going on.” The other activities of the year 
will probably be confined to business meetings, 
study groups, and committee meetings, or to plan- 
ning for some sustained activity. 


K FOR the program and objectives of the local 
unit, these will vary with the age level of the 
children attending the school in connection with 
which the organization is formed. The elemen- 
tary school association will probably concern it- 
self largely with child growth and development 
and with the interworking influences of home 
and school. The emphasis will be on parent educa- 
tion; the activities will take the form of health 
and nutrition projects and of provision for the 
underprivileged children of the school. 

The association in a junior high school will be 
interested in a study of adolescence, the changes 
in the school curriculum, and the community in- 
fluences that affect young people as they begin 
to find interests removed from the immediate en- 
vironment of home. The activities of the associa- 
tion will be largely concerned with recreation 
for the adolescent, study groups for the parents 
on the problems of adolescence, and support of 
the school’s extracurricular activities. 

The high school, junior college, or college par- 
ent-teacher association will deal with the problems 
of youth, vocational education, and the influences 
at work in the larger community. The program 
will be developed along the line of community co- 
operation in behalf of youth, especially in the 
matter of occupational choice, preparation, and 
placement. Projects undertaken may include an 
occupational survey of the community, the forma- 
tion of advisory committees along vocational lines, 
and cooperation in the 
guidance program of 
the school. Material as- 
sistance may be made 
available to the students 
through scholarships, 
loan funds, and other 
forms of student aid. As 
a distinguishing feature 
of these associations, 
the students themselves 
will participate in the 
programs and activities, 
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HE present crisis is every day’s news. To 

meet it sanely is everyone’s job. “What 
can we do?” is the question on every tongue. 
May it not prove true that the first thing a 
socially useful organization should do is to 
be, with greater awareness, what it has always 
been when true to itself? In the case of the 
parent-teacher association, this fidelity de- 


pends upon sound organizational knowledge. 


youth panels being a popular form of presentation 
at meetings. The general purpose of the group 
will be to help youth to help itself. 

Whatever type of program is found appropri- 
ate, there will be a definite center of interest. It 
may focus on the child as an individual—his 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and social needs. 
Or it may be concerned with the child’s environ- 
ment. In the latter case the members may choose 
to study and to improve the recreational facilities 
of the community, the local character-building 
agencies, the occupational opportunities provided 
for youth, or matters of public health, sanitation, 
and safety. The school and its curriculum, or the 
purposes and objectives of education as inter- 
preted locally, may be the object of special con- 
sideration. Where this type of educational pro- 
gram is chosen, the desired end is an enlightened 
community, alert to the values of modern educa- 
tion and willing to support and finance a program 
of public education adapted to its needs. 


N ADDITION to specific local needs, there may be 
matters of general current interest within the 
state or the nation that call for parent-teacher 
attention. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers selects annually certain areas of 
universal interest and provides for general dis- 
tribution publications and other program aids 
which may be adapted to the local situation, thus 
supplementing local sources of information. Cur- 
rently the emphasis is on national defense and the 
wartime needs of children and youth. 

In order to bind the monthly meetings and ac- 
tivities into a unified whole and to develop a con- 
tinuity of interest, program planners are wont to 
build around a central theme, preferably one that 
can be neatly phrased and used to advantage in 
publicity material. This central theme, broken 
down into its elements, provides an outline for the 
various meetings of the year, each of which should 
lead toward attainment of the objectives set for 
the period. The unit of time is usually a year, but 
this may be modified to meet the local situation. 
If the theme selected by the National Congress or 
the state branch is not 
appropriate for the use 
of the local community, 
it would be wise to se- 
lect one in keeping with 
local needs and inter- 
ests if possible. 

As for the methods 
and means to be used 
in attaining the ob- 
jectives decided upon, 
these will be largely the 
concern of the executive 
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committee and the program committee. As the 
program committee, in particular, will play such 
an important role in directing the activity of the 
association, careful thought should be given to 
the selection of the members. It is well to choose 
citizens of the community who are familiar with 
local customs and conditions and have time to de- 
vote to the enterprise. If they have contacts or 
connections with other influential organizations 
and agencies, their contribution may be especially 
helpful. Men and women, parents and teachers, 
should be included. The principal of the school 
(or his representative) and the president of the 
association will be ex officio members of the com- 
mittee. Essential to their success in charting the 
association’s course is a knowledge of the policies 
and guiding principles of the P.T.A. 


N° ONE who is thoroughly acquainted with those 
| policies and principles can fail to insist upon 
this important feature: Membership interest and 
participation in the parent-teacher association 
program should be general. Mothers, fathers, 
teachers, school administrators, and residents of 
the community all have some contribution to 
make. As many members as possible should be 
used on committees and assigned some definite 
responsibility. On the elementary school level 
there has been a tendency to leave the work large- 
ly to the mothers. However, more and more fa- 





thers are now taking full part in parent-teacher 
activities. 

Teachers also have a most important contribu- 
tion to make, assuming joint responsibility with 
the parents in planning the program and objectives 
for the year. It is they who can best interpret to 
the parents the educational program of the school 
and the needs of the students. Moreover, their 
professional training enables them to help parents 
to understand and guide their children. But due 
consideration should be given to the many demands 
on the time of the teacher that are incident to 
her position. She should not be expected to carry 
too large a portion of the work of the organization 
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or to assume time-consuming obligations. It is for 
the residents of the community, through the 
medium of the parent-teacher association, to pro- 
vide opportunity for teachers to see the children 
in a new light. And teachers should welcome the 
opportunity. They will find the parents apprecia- 
tive of a good teaching job and inclined to be 
friendly and cordial. The occasional exception 
must be blamed on human nature. 

And what of the school principal? A major 
factor in the success or failure of the parent- 
teacher association program is the attitude of that 
important individual. Indifference, neglect, or 
lack of cooperation on his part is very likely to 
mean an ineffective parent-teacher association, 
Some principals provide “busy work” for the asso- 
ciation, putting it to work on money-raising ven- 
tures to buy equipment for the school. This, how- 
ever, is not the proper function of the association. 
The wise school principal will welcome the inter- 
ested support of the school patrons and do every- 
thing possible to stimulate it; for it is through 
parent-teacher association meetings that he can 
most easily interpret the school to the community. 


OR THE monthly P.T.A. meeting there is some- 
thing approaching a standard pattern. After 
brief opening exercises there is usually a business 
meeting lasting fifteen or twenty minutes, at 
which time the reports of committees are received, 
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announcements are made, and the routine business 
of the association is transacted. The business 
meeting should be conducted with due regard for 
parliamentary procedure in order that the group 
may function in a manner that is orderly as 
well as democratic. However, parliamentary law 
should be considered merely the means to this 
end and should not become a fetish. 

The major part of the meeting is devoted to 
some educational feature—a lecture, symposium, 
forum, panel, or some form of group discussion, 
dealing with the topic selected as best directing 
the interest of the association toward the desired 
objective. Sometimes the topic may be forcefully 
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presented through dramatization, an exhibit, a 
motion picture, or a demonstration of some phase 
of school work. There may be community sing- 
ing, or the school band or glee club may be pre- 
sented. Time is usually allowed at the end of the 
meeting for social contacts. 

After the interest of the members has been 
stimulated through the meeting there should be 
some expressional outlet provided. This may take 
the form of a study group organized to follow 
further the subject under consideration. Or per- 
haps the group is “all set” for action on some spe- 
cial project, and actual participation is the next 
logical step. 

Projects initiated by the association should fall 
definitely in the field of child welfare. They should 
meet a clearly felt need or interest and should 
have from the very start the approval of the 
school authorities. No project should duplicate 
the activity of any other community organization 
or agency. Nor is it wise to plan an activity that 
will extend over too long a period, that will make 
unreasonable demands on the time and energy 
of the members, or that will drain too much from 
the association treasury. 


NE OF the important functions of the P.T.A. 

is the part it plays in molding public opinion. 
Its influence is particularly potent because of the 
careful study and investigation that precede the 
taking of any “‘stand”’ on a particular issue. The 
organization promotes and supports legislation in 
the field of child welfare in accordance with 
rigidly defined procedures. Both sides of the ques- 
tion are carefully studied, and experts are con- 
sulted before a decision is reached. If the matter 
involves state legislation, the endorsement of the 
state branch must precede local action. If it is a 
question of national legislation, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers must first endorse 
the matter. This is done only after most careful 
and deliberate investigation has been conducted 
and the approval of the requisite number of state 
branches secured. 

Although an association may interest itself in 
certain matters of legislation, it may not endorse 
any candidate for public office or become identi- 
fied with any political party. The parent-teacher 
association is a cross section of the community, 
representing various beliefs and political parties. 
The association, therefore, in the interest of 
harmony within the organization, must remain 
strictly nonpartisan. 

From time to time the program should be ex- 
amined and evaluated in an effort to ascertain 
whether there has been perceptible progress. 
Here are some examination questions for a self- 
criticizing P.T.A. to answer: 
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Has our program resulted in material benefit to 
the children of the community? 

Has it increased the members’ understanding of 
child nature and their skill in child guidance? 
Has it tended to raise the standards of home life? 
Has it stimulated an interest in parent educa- 
tion? 

Has it brought about any change in parent-child 
relations? 


Has it interpreted the school program to the 
public? 

Has it helped to develop high standards of public 
education? 


Has it promoted public support for an adequate 
program of education? 

Has it stimulated a desire to improve community 
conditions or to provide a more wholesome en- 
vironment for child growth and development? 
Has it brought to the community a better under- 
standing of the values and responsibilities of the 
democratic way of life? 

Has it contributed to the development of respon- 
sible citizenship? 

Has the work of the organization been carried on 
in a democratic manner, with all elements of the 
community assuming a fair share of the respon- 
sibility and sharing in the benefits? 


5 iewomee ARE unlimited opportunities for service 
by parent-teacher associations in this time of 
national crisis. Since the founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, over forty 
years ago, the children of the land—all the chil- 
dren, regardless of color, race, religion, or social 
station—have been the object of its concern. Dur- 
ing the years, the organization has developed - 
techniques and procedures in the field of child 
welfare that stand it in good stead during the 
present emergency. 

The organization has an honorable record of 
achievement and service. During the last world 
war and the depression years that followed, it 
devoted much thought and effort to the material, 
educational, and psychological needs of children 
in a time of national crisis. It has been a bulwark 
of strength in resisting the attacks on public 
education and the organized efforts for the cur- 
tailment of educational opportunities and facili- 
ties. The purpose and unselfish motives of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
well known. Too, the organization has gained the 
confidence and respect of national, state, and local 
officials and agencies through the cooperative rela- 
tionships that have been established. As for its 
contribution in the present emergency, the or- 
ganization has intensified its work but left its 
basic principles unchanged. Long-time planning 
for the welfare of children goes beyond the pres- 
ent emergency and looks forward to the years 
when peace will be restored. In the meantime, the 
organization is sufficiently flexible to sustain the 
stress of emergency demands. Its program is 
geared to the present crisis and is moving forward 
with the strength of increasing reinforcement in 
membership and community support. 
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‘l'o Attention, 
Homemakers! 


MAUDE R. CALVERT 


for a speed-up in war output. Donald Nel- 

son orders a drive to attain goals more 
quickly; issues a call to American industry and 
American workmen to boost production twenty- 
five per cent; and pleads with every worker to put 
into the job that extra bit of drive, that extra 
head of steam, that extra surge of determination 
to meet and exceed the nation’s enormously ex- 
panded goals for production. All this means more 
money, more rationing, more buying of defense 
bonds; all this means better food, a better home 
life, stronger bodies, braver hearts! 

Yes, the alert has been sounded, and the home- 
makers of America have awakened and stand 
ready to do their part! Never has there been such 
a demand for well-informed family leaders. 

Today two paramount facts, which are 
strangely interwoven, are demanding attention— 
first, that American democracy faces the most 
serious crisis in its history; and second, that war 
upon the forces that threaten a good home life is 
the main line of offense in our beloved country! 

The American people everywhere have become 
nutrition-conscious. Why? Because certain per- 
tinent facts have been presented and have aroused 
the entire nation! But other phases of home life 
are of equal importance! Individually and collec- 
tively we are joining in America’s war against 
waste. It’s important to save food and to plant 
gardens and to take better care of our clothing 
and household furnishings. But physical welfare 
and spiritual welfare are so closely related! Faith 
in humanity and in God—reverence for a higher 
power—respect for the individual personality— 
observance of the Golden Rule—these things are 
deeply rooted in both home life and morale. 

“What can I do,” “How can we help?” These 
questions resound from every state in the Union! 

We might go back to Harriet Elliot’s first state- 
ment—‘“‘Go on doing what you are doing, only do 
it better than ever before’—but how can we do 
better unless we have more knowledge? Shall we 
go a step farther, now that our nation is at war, 
and prepare for emergencies at home? 

The answer is obviously “Yes.” And it calls for 
individual and group study on every phase of 
home and community life. Adult education has 
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gone forward by leaps and bounds. This is an op. 
portunity to do some of the things we should have 
done even though no war emergency challenged 
us. As homemakers we must select courses that 
will insure a sounder, better home life and wil] 
prepare us to meet new and unexpected demands, 
It will undoubtedly mean a better knowledge 
of nutrition if we are to plan, buy, and prepare 
adequate meals when rationing is in full force. It 
will undoubtedly mean first aid and home nursing 
for minor ills and injuries; doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals may be needed for more serious emer- 
gencies. It will undoubtedly mean more knowl- 
edge concerning made-over clothing, household 
furnishings, and other matters pertinent to home 
management and family budgeting. Information 
can be secured through your county defense unit, 
your public school, and your local Red Cross. 


INALLY, four definite suggestions may be made 
to every reader of the National Parent-Teacher: 
First—Put your knowledge of nutrition into 
effect in your own home, beginning with yourself, 
Let us memorize that nutrition yardstick: 
Milk: 1 pint daily for adults 
3 or 4 cups for children 

Meat, fish, 

or cheese: 1 or more servings daily 

Eggs: 3 or 4 a week; more if possible 

Vegetables: 2 servings daily besides potatoes; one 

green or yellow vegetable daily 

Fruit: 2 servings daily—one citrus fruit or tomato 

Cereals: At least half of the amount eaten, whole 

grain or enriched 

Butter or 

fortified 

oleomargarine: 3 servings daily 

Second—Confirm for yourself and your family 
the promise of the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs for 1942: 
“I pledge myself to war against waste so that I 
may buy war savings stamps and bonds in the 
service of my country and contribute financially to 
other work.” 

Third—Confirm for yourself and your family 
the pledge issued by the Consumer’s Division of 
the Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C., a pledge that is being signed by thousands 
of women throughout the nation: “As a consumer 
in the total defense of democracy I will do my part 
to make my home, my community, my country 
ready, efficient, and strong. Therefore I will buy 
carefully. I will take good care of the things I 
have. I will waste nothing.” 

Fourth—Read again our own P.T.A. Wartime 
Pledge, which appeared in the National Congress 
Bulletin for February 1942. Read again, and more 
carefully this time, the splendid articles in the 
National Parent-Teacher which have been so time- 
ly in preparing its readers for the days ahead. 
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We Are Almost 
Ready for Sthol 


S THE school year draws to a close thousands of 
A mothers all over the country are thinking, ‘Next 
year Johnny starts. I do hope he will like it.” 

Whether or not he will depends considerably on his 
mother; for if Johnny is really ready for school, all the 
new experiences he will encounter will be met rather in a 
spirit of adventuresome exploration of a new world than 
with timid shrinking, indifference, or annoyance. 

All through the preschool years, the careful mother is so 
intent on helping her children build good health, good 
habits, and right social attitudes, and is so conscious of 
each little problem as she works upon it, that at times it 
is very easy to lose sight of the general picture. With any 
of us, the thought of sending them to school makes it very 
natural to try for a bit of perspective, an all-over view of 
our darlings, to see what help we can give them through the 
summer, so that they will be ready to enjoy school and profit 
by it next fall. There are several respects in which we can 
furnish them valuable aid in meeting their new life scene. 
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HE early years of a child’s life 

are given over to setting up 
good habits and to avoiding or 
breaking bad habits. Points to 
keep in mind in helping children 
to achieve the mental and emo- 
tional control needed to face new 
situations in the school environ- 
ment are set forth in this article, 
the eighth in the parent-teacher 


study course “How We Grow.” 





RHODA W. BACMEISTER 


Health Handicaps Forbidden 


ROBABLY THE first and most funda- 

mental thing to consider is good 
health. Many physical conditions that 
are scarcely noticeable at home, caus- 
ing perhaps only a little irritability, 
easy fatigue, or other such symptoms, 
become real handicaps in the more de- 
manding situation of school. Since the 
underlying causes cannot be precisely 
located by the layman, every child 
should have a complete physical ex- 
amination by a competent physician a 
few months before entering school. This 
allows time for the treatment that may 
prove necessary. 

In the present economic set-up there 
are many people who cannot provide 
this for their children. Yet we know that 
it is vitally important, not only to the 
child but to all the other children who will 
sit beside him, touch his hand, and very 
likely share bites of an apple with him. 

The parent-teacher association, tak- 
ing a realistic view of the situation, has 
set up a system of Summer Round-Ups 
of children about to enter school. A few 
energetic women in any community can, 
by this system, arrange to provide ade- 
quate examinations for all the children 
entering first grade in their community. 
This next year, with the tremendous de- 
mand for doctors and nurses in war 
service, many schools will undoubtedly 
have to reduce medical supervision— 
which makes it doubly important to do 
everything possible to anticipate and 
prevent health handicaps. 
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Ready for Risks 


NE IMPORTANT thing that every mother can 

do at home is to be sure that her child forms 
not only the basic health habits of cleanliness, 
proper diet, and rest, but certain safety habits 
as well. He must know how to cross streets safely 
and must remember not to play in the street or 
to run out into it after a ball. Important as these 
and similar safety habits are at any time, they 
become doubly so as the child begins going back 
and forth to school and playing more outside his 
own home. 

Then there are also what might be called social 
health habits—habits that hinder the spread of 
disease. A good many school epidemics would 
never start, or would be easily checked, if all the 
children had been taught never to drink from a 
common cup or use a common towel, to cover 
coughs and sneezes, to keep their hands away 
from their eyes and mouths, and to stay away 
from children who are ill. Mothers themselves 
must take the responsibility for reporting all com- 
municable illness, keeping sick children at home, 
and observing all quarantine regulations. 


Child Meets World 


I A child is in good health he will have abundant 
energy, which gives him a fine start at school. 
But how he uses this energy depends largely on 
his attitudes toward himself, toward other peo- 
ple, and toward physical situations and objects. 
These are things a mother is in a splendid posi- 
tion to observe and to guide, if she can manage 
to be a bit impersonal about it, seeing the child 
as an interested stranger might. 

Is the child excessively concerned with whether 
he is “a big boy,” whether he is “good” or “‘bad’’? 
Is he very eager for praise and attention, or is he 
more or less of a “self-starter,”’ busy with his own 
concerns, able to take care of simple problems 
himself, and more interested in what is happening 
than in what somebody else thinks of him? Ap- 
proval? Certainly everyone likes approval. You 
like it and need it, but it becomes terribly im- 
portant only when you doubt yourself, your 
ability, or your general worth. Then you may 
crave approval to bolster your self-esteem. The 
slower way, however, is the one that builds self- 
confidence and self-respect on a sure foundation. 
That is the way of independence and self-help. 




















Suppose a child can manage his own clothes 
tackle and solve his play problems, hold his ons 
and make friends among his peers, and even give 
useful help to his mother and father. He doesn’t 
worry much about being little or helpless. [t 
is perfectly obvious to him, as to everyone else, 
that he is increasing in stature and in wisdom, 
and he can spend his energies in doing so, instead 
of clinging and whining for reassurance or mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to prove his power by 
destructiveness and quarreling. 


Growing Up Is Fun 


i pom ESSENCE of the thing is simple. Children 
need the security of a background feeling that 
their parents love them and “have everything 
under control.” That comes from serenity and 
order and affection in the home. But still it should 
remain background. However hard our loving 
anxiety, and even our own egotism, make it for us, 
we must let the child play the leading role in his 
own life. 

If we have faith in his abilities, we can afford 
to stand back and let him work things out, giving 
only encouragement and what little help may be 
necessary. Then his self-confidence will be built 
not on our strength but on our faith in his 
strength and on his experiences of successful in- 
dependent achievement. That kind of self-respect 
cannot be left at home when he goes to school. 

To develop such poise a child needs a certain 
breadth of experience. He should have a chance 
at a variety of play materials and experiences. He 
should have friendly contacts with people outside 
the family, both adults and children; and he 
should have been on little trips and excursions to 
unfamiliar places, so that strange physical sur- 
roundings will not make him uneasy. To have had 
a good time at other people’s houses, without 
Mother there, helps make new places and people 
enjoyable, so that the child tends to approach 
them with friendly interest. 

It ought hardly to be necessary to say that 
anything the child is told about school should 
present it as a place of new friends and inter- 
esting new experiences. Yet every teacher knows 
that many children come instead with deep mis- 
givings, based on tales of severity and strict rules. 
That is certainly poor preparation for meeting 
the new situation in a cheerful, friendly way. 

Beside friendliness, there are a few habits that 
are so valuable in social situations that it is 
worth considerable effort to get their foundations 
well laid before the child starts school. Neatness, 
promptness, courtesy, and respect for property 
and for truth are examples. These are all more or 
less artificial things to a young child, and he will 
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not achieve very high standards in some of them; 
put even a moderate mastery will definitely help. 
Six-year-olds, for example, have no well-developed 
sense of time, and about all that can be expected 
is an idea that being on time is good, together with 
a willingness to cooperate with the adults on 
whom the main responsibility must continue to 
rest. 


The Classroom of Home 


UT SURELY,” the conscientious young mother 
says, “good health, good attitudes, and good 
habits are not all my child needs. I want him to 
do well, and there must be things I could teach 
him that would help. I’m no teacher, but I could 
certainly teach him his letters and how to count.” 
Yes, there are things he should know, as well 
as attitudes he should have; but letters and num- 
bers are probably not among them. Ways of teach- 
ing reading and number work have developed 
rapidly of late, and it is best to have the whole 
training consistent and to have all the children 
start as nearly as possible at the same place. 

Any first-grade teacher who found all, or even 
ninety per cent, of her group healthy and well 
adjusted on the first day of school would be so 
happy that she would not dream of asking more; 
she would gladly teach them their reading and 
arithmetic! But if her fairy godmother offered 
the traditional third wish, it would very likely be 
a wish that they should be blessed with “reading 
readiness.” 

Technical as it sounds, that term is not hard to 
understand when one stops to think what reading 
really is, a double code for the real thing at issue. 
First there is the thing itself; then there is a noise 
that one learns to associate with the thing and 
accept as a symbol of it. The preschool years are 
full of this study, learning about new things and 
learning the words with which to talk about them. 
By the age of six the average child has a vocabu- 
lary of 2,000 or perhaps 2,500 words that he can 
recognize and use. He even knows how to put 
them together into sentences. If you have ever 
learned a foreign language, you can appreciate 
something of how remarkable that is, considering 
everything else the child has had to learn. 

But now comes another step. The child must 
learn a little black mark that stands for the noise, 
that stands for the thing! He gets along at it 


amazingly well, too, provided he has a good basis 
in the other two and is inclined to like new situa- 
tions and problems. Children who seem to lack 
reading readiness are most often those who have 
had too narrow an experience. They tend to 
shrink from the unfamiliar instead of going at it 
like young explorers, and they cannot draw upon 
the vocabulary that goes with an interest in a 
wide variety of common things. 

The suggestion to parents is obvious. Your 
child’s breadth of experience is yours to deter- 
mine, and his vocabulary and English usage 
are copied from yours. No other one thing he can 
have “learned” will be as useful to him at school 
as easy, correct English speech. He will acquire 
it with no trouble if you talk to him freely and 
naturally, with no talking-down, about all the 
things you see and do together. 


Quiz Program for Mothers 


0 SUM up briefly, then, here are some of the 

points a mother may well check over to see 
how ready her child is for school: 

1. Is he healthy? Has he good health habits? 

2. Is he happy, self-confident, and self-reliant 
for his age? 

3. Is he friendly and reasonably courteous? 

4. Is he alert, curious, interested in new ex- 
periences? 

5. Does he talk freely and understandably? 

6. Is he eager to go to school? 

If you can give a fairly confident “Yes” to 
these, you need not fear that your child will not 
be ready for school next fall. If you cannot, you 
know where to go to work. But again the warn- 
ing is in order: Do not think of this starting 
school as though it were an examination or an 
ordeal you were “cramming” him for. 

Your child’s world is expanding fast now. As 
he reaches out to understand more things outside 
his home, the community, through the school, 
extends a helping hand to supplement home train- 
ing. For in a democracy the fullest development 
of each child is the concern of all. It is not so 
much that Johnny is ready for the school as that 
the school is there ready for Johnny when he is 
big enough to need it. 

The family has educated Johnny for six im- 
portant years; now the family and the school will 
go forward together in guiding his growth. 





When a situation arises to cause actual fear, such as alarming war talk, drills, or an 
event of real danger, parents know from long experience that the best way to comfort a 
little child is to take him in their arms, to cuddle him close, or hold his hand. The only 


security he knows is ... their protection. 
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— CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
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E ARE living in a revolutionary period 

of human history. Conflicting ideals 

among the peoples of the world have al- 
ways existed, and, from time to time, they break 
out into open revolution against old, established 
social organizations and ways of behavior. In 
the modern world the break with western demo- 
cratic civilization and Christian ideals has been 
hastened by the rise of totalitarian states. The 
resulting struggle for national and race dominance 
has now involved all the great powers of the 
world. A world-wide revolutionary struggle is 
on, the results of which cannot yet be foreseen. 
Democratic, republican, and capitalistic nations 
are on the defensive and are fighting bloody and 
desperate, even losing, engagements on most bat- 
tlefronts in a second World War. 

At such a time, free men look for enlighten- 
ment. They seek to evaluate the military power 
of the enemy and to overcome it. They also seek, 
if they are wise, to evaluate the dynamic power 
of the enemy’s ideals, to estimate and correct the 
weaknesses within their own democratic society, 
and to plan for the development of a more humane 
and successful world order after the war. Let us 
examine in some detail these three fundamental 
objectives. 

A democratic people must have knowledge of 
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SAMUEL EVERETT 


the promises, the methods, and the achievements 
of the totalitarian movements. Such knowledge 
must be obtained in part from a study of the 
history of the totalitarian states. A classic ex- 
ample is, of course, modern Germany. The Ger- 
man people have been trained for generations in 
the arts of war. They are relatively unfamiliar 
with the democratic institutions. Moreover, they 
have been suffering from military defeat and 
from what they regard as an unjust peace follow- 
ing the last war. But these factors, fundamental 
as they are, did not furnish the immediate stimu- 
lus for the rise of Nazism. After the first World 
War, the German people were led toward totali- 
tarianism by long-continued poverty and economic 
chaos. Their monetary system fell apart. They 
were struggling to regain world markets in the 
face of high tariff barriers raised by other coun- 
tries. Millions of them were unemployed. Their 
economic institutions were not meeting the needs 
of the common people. Under these conditions, 
and because of their history, they finally turned 
to one leader, “Der Fiihrer,” who promised to 
give them prosperity and to reestablish their 
national honor. In short, they became willing to 
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give up the privileges of free men—freedom of 
speech and of the press, free representation, 
freedom of labor to organize and to strike, con- 
trol of the armed forces—for the promise of 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, and free- 
dom from a sense of war guilt. When they had 
given up these rights, their new masters organized 
the German economy for military use and led the 
common people, step by step, into war. 


NOWLEDGE of the process by which this was ac- 

complished and the revolutionary power of the 
methods used are essential if free men elsewhere 
are to combat the forces of the fascist states on 
the battlefield and if they are to escape a like 
fate in the postwar period. 

Totalitarian leaders early developed a “grand 
program.” Appeals were made to the heroism and 
idealism of the younger citizens, who under Hitler 
were to build “a new Germany and a new world.” 
To accomplish this they were told that they must 
place implicit faith in the Fiihrer. They too were 
promised “blood, sweat, and tears.” The owners 
of great wealth were promised security. Laborers 
were promised jobs; their work was paid for at 
a greatly reduced rate, but by the time they had 
discovered this they had given up their right to 
use democratic means to better themselves. Tor- 
ture and terrorism were used as weapons to put 
down those who hesitated to support the new 
regime. Nazi doctrine was spread among demo- 
cratic nations through the use of the rights of 
freedom of speech, press, and assemblage guar- 
anteed by the laws of democracy. Appeals were 
made to greed, envy, and lust for power. These 
are the methods of fascism. They must be under- 
stood if they are to be successfully combated. 

It is not sufficient to condemn all Germans and 
all other totalitarian enemies as base and per- 
verted. This has been tried and has failed. Let us 
not make the grievous error of assuming that all 
the German people, all the Italian people, all the 
Japanese people, or indeed all of any people who 
have turned or may turn to fascism are by nature 
base and cruel and that punishment is the only 
remedy. It is not so simple as that. Understand- 
ing of the historic process that has caused the 
development of a militant totalitarian force is 
necessary ; without such understanding, the same 
conditions that caused the rise of dictatorship 
elsewhere may yet, during the war or after, 
spread the totalitarian doctrine throughout the 
world. We are facing a revolutionary idea that 
is more powerful than armies, a doctrine that 
takes root and thrives in any society in which 
there are economic and social inequalities, eco- 
nomic uncertainty, and want among the great 
mass of the people. 
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A democratic people must have knowledge of 
the weaknesses of American democracy. Fascism 
can come to America or to any other democratic 
state through lack of social vision, through in- 
efficiency of economic institutions, through the 
maintenance of unfair social distinctions, and 
through a habit of mind that seeks to prevent the 
social experimentation made necessary by new 
world conditions. 

Social vision is necessary in any society. In 
time of crisis, citizens of a democracy are led to 
rethink their beliefs and rededicate their lives to 
democratic values. The American people are now 
going through this process of reevaluation. Re- 
spect for the individual person regardless of dif- 
ferences in race, religion, and economic status; 
participation of individual members of groups in 
policy formation; and the use of the experimental 
method in solving social problems—these are 
among our most cherished possessions; but in 
many respects we are not using them as guides to 
conduct. We are struggling to organize ourselves 
militarily, economically, and morally to overcome 
the totalitarian ideal, but we still lack a perfect 
understanding of democracy. 


WW: COME now to an all-important question: Do 
we really want to win the war badly enough to 
abolish the special privileges that divide us as a 
people? It is common knowledge that our ten or 
eleven million Negroes are discriminated against 
throughout the country. Negro schools are not 
supported as are white schools. Socially, Negroes 
are discriminated against everywhere. They are 
largely excluded from defense industries. They 
must take the menial, poorly paid jobs. Naturally, 
great numbers of Negroes feel that this is not 
their war, even though they are willing to make 
it so. Other minority groups likewise are skepti- 
cal, and understandably so, of our much-vaunted 
democratic ideal of respect for the individual 
person. 

Another major weakness of democracy is failure 
actually to put into practice a second democratic 
principle, that is, participation of the individual 
in policy formation for the group. Universal suf- 





IGHTH in the series interpreting the re- 
cent findings of the Educational Policies 
Commission, this article ably carries on the 
deliberate examination of our American way 
of life, its true method and meaning. The 
strength of the democratic ideal and the per- 
petuation of human freedom are here shown 
to depend upon our own trusty guardianship 
of certain well-marked fields of knowledge. 
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frage is intended to guarantee this right in mat- 
ters of government. It does not always accomplish 
this. And in most social organizations the rank 
and file do not have the right to formulate policy. 
In many instances, when workers in industry 
have achieved some degree of power they have 
had to fight against bitter opposition on the part 
of their employers. Some members of this group, 
too, are skeptical about the war. 

Whenever one looks at the organization of social 
groups, failure to include the rank and file in real 
policy formation is obvious. It is obvious, for 
example, in the workings of our public school 
system. Administrators commonly make decisions 
affecting the schools, and little consultation with 
teachers, pupils, or parents is involved. Much has 
been accomplished in many communities to democ- 
ratize the public elementary school and relatively 
little, by comparison, to democratize the public 
high school. Moreover, dictatorial practices are 
often camouflaged as fine examples of democratic 
administration. This is hardly calculated to lead 
youth to an all-out effort to save our system of 
education. 


—— major weakness that we must realize 
and correct if we are to win the war and es- 
tablish a truly democratic society is our character- 
istic hesitant attitude to social change. Within our 
great business organizations we justly pride our- 
selves upon our efficiency in developing and using 
modern scientific knowledge. In our productive 
processes we are perhaps more experimentally 
minded than any other people. 

This quality is not, however, so widespread 
when it comes to social problems. Vested interests 
often prevent the efficient running of interde- 
pendent industrial society. We have just passed 
through a decade of economic depression. The 
existence year after year of millions of unem- 
ployed persons demonstrates that our economic 
system as a whole could be more efficient. Before 
the present war we had begun to experiment with 
labor regulations and other social legislation. 
These changes, however, came haltingly. 

We are now showing the same hesitancy in 
creatively facing our world problems. It took a 
bombing at Pearl Harbor to show us that the 
threat of Nazism was a real threat to us. We still 
find it difficult to believe that unless we make an 
all-out effort we can be beaten in this war. Many 
of us still take the position of many Englishmen 
during the “phony war’: “We can’t be decisively 
beaten, because there is not a precedent for it.” 
We show the same hesitancy in realizing our 
world-wide obligations in the coming postwar pe- 
riod. We cannot be sure that even if we win we 
shall not withdraw to isolationism, to our Maginot 
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line, until a new war rouses us from our nationa] 
complacency. But if we are to remain free men 
we must realize, understand, and overcome these 
weaknesses. We must not forget that social re. 
sponsibility always accompanies freedom. 

A democratic people must have knowledge of 
the resources and promise of American democracy, 
Without vision the people perish! Knowledge of 
the power of fascism, its methods, and its achieve. 
ments is necessary. Knowledge of our own weak. 
nesses is necessary. But knowledge is not enough, 
We must have a courageous vision of the America 
we may build when we have peace again. We have 
the scientific knowledge, and in no other country 
is this knowledge so widespread among the people, 
We have the men and women to do the job. We 
have abundant natural resources to build a pros. 
perous and happy nation. 


B” WILL we pay the price? It is possible to 
achieve a prosperous and a humane America, 
But it is possible only if we unite in an all-out 
effort at least comparable to the one we are now 
developing to win the war. We are giving up many 
of our personal privileges in order to develop a tre- 
mendous productive output of war materials and 
machines. Vested economic and group interests 
are giving way to this great need. Major controls 
of production and war power are being exercised. 
And we are achieving great things. 

In the postwar period we can turn this same 
productive machinery, if we will, to produce for 
ourselves and for the rest of the world. We can 
help other nations to produce so that there may be 
a world-wide interchange of products and ideas. 
We can turn, if we will, the international coopera- 
tive machinery now dedicated to the prosecution 
of war to the development of cooperative trade 
arrangements in time of peace. 

Will we do this? Will we even seek to do this? 
No one can be sure. The American people, worn 
out and disillusioned by the war, may return to 
the old vested interests and the old privileged 
society, to high tariff barriers that prevent trade 
and call forth other high tariff barriers, as well 
as suspicion and hatred, abroad. But we can 
produce an economy of plenty, if we will it. We 
can produce a humane, cooperative world order, 
if we will it. We can earn and preserve the bless- 
ings of permanent peace, if we will it. 

In any case, these things will never be accom- 
plished without the social knowledge necessary to 
their achievement. It is not a silly dream that we 
are fighting to preserve our present democracy 
and to build a better one. It is a great dream and 
it can be achieved if we but have the vision, the 
courage, and the knowledge necessary to its ulti- 
mate fulfillment. 
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Group Action for Victory 
Wartime Commission, U.S. Office of Education* 


HE Wartime Commission of the U. 8. Office 

of Education, recently created in response 

to a keenly felt need for a working group 
of key officials in or near Washington engaged 
in different fields of education, has launched a 
thorough and extensive program of coordination 
and interpretation of current educational trends 
as affected by the war. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is represented on this im- 

gp ts ; 

portant Commission by Howard V. Funk, a vice- 
president of the Congress. 

As outlined by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, the Commission is de- 
signed to improve educational services for the 
Government; to aid civilian needs associated with 
the war; to advise the Government and educa- 
tional institutions with respect to special prob- 
lems involving the effect of wartime measures on 
schools, colleges, and libraries; and to facilitate 
plans for the study of postwar readjustments. 

The principles on which the Commission is 
based are operative in such needed activities as 
the following: 

Making available and training workers for war in- 
dustries and wartime agriculture. 

Producing certain goods and rendering certain 
services needed for the war. 

Conserving materials and accepting the necessity 
of personal sacrifice. 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

Increasing effective manpower by correcting edu- 
cational deficiencies. 

Promoting health and physical efficiency. 

Protecting school children and property against 
attack. 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards. 

Teaching the issues and progress of the war, the 
peace, and the reconstruction period. 

Sustaining morale and strengthening initiative. 

Promoting intelligent citizenship. 

Many new proposals of varying merit are under 
consideration. The promotion of any activity is 
dependent upon whether such activity (a) is 
directly conducive to winning the war or (b) will 
positively contribute to permanent objectives in 
the nation’s education and general well-being. “I 
have an unalterable faith,’ says Commissioner 
Studebaker, “in the ability and disposition of 
American educators to bind themselves together 
in a solid and unyielding phalanx of resistance 
against the forces of evil, and in the complete 
cooperation that will eventually enable righteous- 
ness and peace to reign once more in this troubled 
world.” 





_ *Each month the National Parent-Teacher will carry a brief statement 
interpreting for parent-teacher members and for the nation at large the 
work and purposes of one of the national war agencies in which the Na- 


tional Congress is represented. 
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Appraising Ourselves 
as Parents 


N THE midst of the excitement and tension of 
war, it is easy to let certain everyday matters 
slip from our minds. We tend to concentrate on 

the daily war news and on our volunteer work for 
victory and to forget everything that seems less 
urgently and immediately necessary. But certain 
tasks and practices shaped toward the daily pro- 
tection and the ultimate well-being of our children 
retain their paramount importance throughout 
war or any other disturbance; they cannot be neg- 
lected without harm. It might be well for each of 
us to pause every day long enough to ask himself 
certain searching questions: 


Do I STILL take time to live with my 
children—to hear their confidences, to 
share their games, to make friends with 
their friends? 


Do I STILL make a point of reading to 
my children and of trying to share with 
them the riches gained from my own 
reading? 


Do I STILL stop to think before I reprove 
or punish my children? 


Do I STILL keep in close touch with my 
children’s teachers and their work at 
school? 


Do I STILL give my best attention and 
my utmost effort to the endeavor to 
understand my children’s needs and 
their desires? 


Do I STILL lay emphasis, in training my 
children for successful life among their 
fellows, on fairness, generosity, and good 
will? 


Do I STILL make certain that my home 
is also my children’s home, a place where 
adequate space and opportunity for play 
and wholesome living are provided? 


Do I STILL include my children in my 
war effort, showing them how they can 
serve through the Victory Garden proj- 
ect or by writing to men in service? 


Do I STILL maintain a serene family 
atmosphere, with much attention to the 
nurture of spiritual values through good 
family morale? 


Do I STILL discuss the war calmly and 
truthfully with my children, so that they 
may come to understand without fear 
and anxiety? 


Let us appraise ourselves often and conscien- 
tiously that we may not fail our children in this 
time of crisis. 
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You and Your Baby’s Health 


it antedates conception; it antedates mar- 

riage. It is not difficult, then, to agree that 
those who contemplate marriage should be fully 
aware of their responsibilities. 

First and most important, all such persons 
should know beforehand that they have healthy 
bodies. Likewise, they should know that they will 
transmit no hereditable or other disease to their 
offspring, and they should be reasonably sure that 
they can provide a comfortable, clean, and healthy 
family environment. Poverty in and of itself is no 
bar to marriage when both persons are healthy, 
vigorous, intelligent individuals, mentally attuned 
to achieve a visualized goal and normally ambi- 
tious to work for their own betterment and that of 
their offspring. Illiteracy, however, the child of 
poverty, mental apathy and indifference, is a def- 
inite bar. The combination often leads to desola- 
tion and misery. Fortunately, the question of 


Te: care of the living child antedates birth; 





physical health is not always left to the knowledge 
and decision of the contracting individuals. In 
many states laws are being enacted to compel ex- 
amination of both the man and the woman to de- 
termine the presence or absence of transmissible 
disease, license to wed being withheld if such 
disease is demonstrable. These laws usually con- 
cern themselves with syphilis, gonorrhea, and 
tuberculosis; less often they deal with insanity, 
idiocy, epilepsy, drunkenness, and drug addiction. 
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Syphilis is definitely a transmissible diseage 
after it has passed through its contagious stage, 
It may leave no outward mark of its presence after 
a few weeks of proper albeit insufficient treat- 
ment. Indeed, its active or contagious stage may 
be so mild as to have passed unnoticed, and the in- 
dividual may be entirely ignorant of its presence— 
in fact, may himself be an unknowing victim of 
hereditable infection. Under these conditions the 
need for medical examination and certification of 
the individual and appropriate control of marriage 
is obviously imperative. License to wed should be 
withheld if the blood test indicates that the disease 
is present. If the blood shows a normal reaction 
continuously for one year (tests should be made 
at intervals of every few months) after thorough 
treatment, license to wed may be granted. 

Syphilis may be contracted 
after marriage. A_ syphilitic 
person may transmit the disease 
to his partner and to his off- 
spring. Syphilis may also be 
transmitted by direct contact to 
healthy children who were born 
before either or both parents 
contracted the disease. A healthy 
little girl was vaccinated on the 
leg. The father infected the 
mother with syphilis. During 
the active contagious phase of 
the disease in the mother she 
handled the child’s vaccination 
sore and infected her with 
syphilis by direct contagion. The 
vaccination sore became a 
chancre (indicating the first 
stage of syphilis) and typical 
syphilis developed in the child. 

Gonorrhea is a local disease 
easily transmitted by either marriage partner to 
the other. It is probably not transmitted by the 
blood; hence it is not transmitted directly to the 
offspring by heredity. However, it is violently con- 
tagious by direct contact. It frequently destroys 
sight, and many inmates of institutions for the 
blind are there because their vision was destroyed 
by gonorrhea in infancy. Hence there is on the 
statute books of many states a law that requires 
the attending physician to instill a drop of 2 per 
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cent solution of silver nitrate into each eye of the 
infant immediately after birth (Crede method) to 
prevent gonorrheal infection of the eyes. 

Tuberculosis is probably not transmitted by 
heredity, but it surely is transmitted by direct con- 
tact, and susceptibility to the disease probably is 
also. It is, in truth, somewhat difficult to separate 
the environmental from the hereditary factor. The 
former, however, is probably more potent, because 
the child of parents either or both of whom are 
actively tubercular is constantly exposed to infec- 
tion. Tubercular adults should, therefore, not 
marry until the disease has been definitely ar- 
rested as shown by X-ray studies of the lungs. It 
is necessary to bear in mind that healed, latent 
tubercular disease of the lungs may often become 
rampantly active and contagious as the result of 
pregnancy. A low grade fever occurring in a child, 
especially after recovery from one of the conta- 
gious diseases (particularly measles, whooping 
cough, influenza, and less often chickenpox), 
should excite suspicion of the presence of tuber- 
culosis. Childhood tuberculosis of the lungs is 
curable under proper care, and a child with this 
disease should be subjected to a prompt and rigid 
examination, tuberculin tested, and instantly re- 
moved from the source of infection, as reinfection 
may occur after healing has taken place. 

The tendency to rheumatism, to allergy, or to 
obesity, diabetes, and other diseases of the internal 
glands is probably inherited. These conditions 
should, however, constitute no bar to marriage or 
parenthood, because knowledge concerning pre- 
vention and control in the offspring is available. 

Certainly persons with active cancer should not 
marry. The tendency to malignant disease (can- 
cer) is probably inherited. However, since our 
present knowledge is inadequate, no definite ad- 
vice may be given with regard to marriage. 


HE GOAL of every married couple should be to 

have children who are healthy both physically 
and mentally. With but few exceptions, some of 
which are well known to history, persons without 
health lead lives that are futile and unhappy. The 
pregnant woman should bear this and all the fore- 
going statements in mind during the months pre- 
ceding the birth of her child. Prevention is easier 
than cure. She should approach the delivery time 
without fear, realizing, with confidence and poise, 
that millions of other women have passed through 
it safely and that her chances are just as good. A 
competent physician should guide her almost from 
the day of conception. He need not be a specialist 
in obstetrics. There are many able general practi- 
tioners especially skilled in this work who are 
thoroughly competent to handle these cases. As 
nearly as possible the expectant mother should 
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conduct her life as she did before pregnancy, mak- 
ing adjustments from time to time as she herself 
sees the need or as adjustments are suggested by 
her doctor. There need be no departure from nor- 
mal eating, exercise, and rest. The last should be 
sufficient, and exercise should not extend beyond 
fatigue. 

Regular physical examinations should be con- 
ducted at monthly intervals throughout preg- 
nancy. These include blood pressure readings and 
urinalyses by the physician engaged for the deliv- 
ery. Only in this way may the best results be ob- 
tained and the woman be carried through her 
pregnancy in safety and in health, and only in this 
Way may many accidents of birth involving both 
the mother and the child be prevented. 


F GREAT importance for the proper nutritional 
progress of the infant are the care of the 
mother’s breasts during pregnancy and a keen de- 
sire on her part to nurse her baby. This is not to 
say that infants may not be successfully reared on 
modified cows’ milk or goats’ milk. They can be, 
and are, by the hundreds of thousands. Neverthe- 
less, nursing is one of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of motherhood; it is desirable for both 
practical and sentimental reasons. Infants fed on 
human breast milk (preferably the mother’s, wet 
nursing in America being expensive and usually 
unsatisfactory) are unlikely to have rickets and 
practically never have scurvy. They receive some- 
thing from their own mother’s milk which in- 
creases their resistance to infectious diseases and 
improves their chances for recovery from such 
diseases as they may acquire. Diarrhea occurs 
less often in breast-fed babies. The incidence of all 
kinds of illnesses and the death rate from all causes 
are decidedly lower among breast-fed babies. 

As has been stated, the care of the mother be- 
fore, during, and immediately after delivery 
should be in competent hands. Whether the deliv- 
ery should be conducted in the home or in a hospi- 
tal depends upon many and varied medical, socio- 
logic, economic, and sentimental factors. Both 
places have their advantages and disadvantages, 
but by and large it would seem that delivery in 
a hospital is preferable. 

This writer believes that instruction in sex 
function, sex hygiene, the purpose of marriage, 
and the responsibility of parenthood should, as a 
matter of course, be begun early in life for both 
sexes. Preferably it should be started in the home 
and, by a gradual process, as the intelligence un- 
folds and adolescence is reached, continued in the 
school. Safety is to be found in clean knowledge, 
not in ignorance. The latter has yielded only 
misery, ill health, and unhappiness. The former 
can do no worse and promises to do much better. 
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Clothing 
for the 
Duration 


LITA BANE 


HETHER your income is large or small, 

your clothing is bound to present serious 

problems during wartime. In any case, 
you will wish to subscribe to the consumer’s 
pledge to buy carefully, to take good care of what 
you have, and to waste nothing. 

It will take a lot of planning to do this, you say. 
To be sure; but in these critical and distressing 
times we are all willing to do the necessary plan- 
ning so that every seemingly insignificant as well 
as every very important phase of living may con- 
tribute to the progress of the war. But how, you 
ask, shall you go about such planning? 


Managing the Business End 


UCCESSFUL BUSINESS points the way to one part 
of a plan. Take a clothing inventory prepara- 
tory to making a budget. 

The Inventory. For whom do you take an in- 
ventory? For each member of the family. 

When take an inventory? Once a year, in spring 
or fall; or twice a year, in both spring and fall. 
Some prefer to take an inventory of winter cloth- 
ing when this clothing has been cleaned and is 
being put away for the summer. This holds also 
for taking the spring and summer inventory in 
the fall. 

How take an inventory? You may like to use a 
separate sheet for each outfit—business, home, 
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lounging—and also include rain- or sun-protective 
articles. List first in each outfit the dominating 
type, color, or silhouette items, such as coat, hat, 
scarf, gloves, purse, shoes, and hose. Follow with 
dresses, costume jewelry or other accessories, 
blouses, slips, and undergarments. Another sug- 
gestion is to use a separate card for each garment 
and then organize these according to outfits. 

What information should be included in the 
inventory ? Complete information would include: 
(1) an identifying word or two, such as “blue flat 
crepe” or “red figured rayon’’; (2) date of pur- 
chase; (3) price paid; (4) condition of garment; 
and (5) plan for garment. 

The Budget. The budget is an estimate of what 
will be purchased, repaired, or cleaned, with the 
approximate cost. Total the estimated costs for 
this season’s budget; add the total for any other 
season not included in this budget; add all the 




















recreational, afternoon, informal, dinner, and _ budgets for all needs of the family; decide what 
proportion of your income this total represents; 
This article was prepared with the assistance of Mary C. Whitlock, Assistant and see whether it is a reasonable proportion. 
Professor of Home Economics, University of Illinois. ‘ 
Year—1942 Season—Winter Outfit—Street 
| Date of | Price Condition of | Plan for | Garment to Approximate 
Garment Description Purchase Paid Garment Garment ] be Purchased Cost 
Coat Black sports | 1939 $28.00 Fairly good | Clean and | $1.25 
| / mend lin- | 
| ing 
| . . | ; 
Hat | Red felt 1940 $3.50 No longer Give | Red fabric $3.00 
| ___ becoming away 
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Checking the Budget. What is a fair proportion 
of the family income to spend for clothing? That 
question will, in the end, have to be answered by 
each family separately. It is helpful, however, to 
know whether one’s estimate of probable costs is 
in line with the expenditures of other families on 
a similar economic level. We are fortunate now in 
having figures (Consumer Purchase Study—prob- 
ably in your library) for both farm and city fami- 
lies showing clothing expenditures in 1935-36. 
Remember, however, that your clothing expense 
may logically be higher or lower than these aver- 
age figures. Keep in mind, too, that clothing prices 
are higher now than in 1936-37. 

Perhaps you do not want to manage your cloth- 
ing on quite so businesslike a basis. Perhaps you 
would prefer to inspect your wardrobe and make 
mental notes, with a budget for this year only. 

Why, when everything is so uncertain, make a 
budget or plan for your clothing? Well, life is 
always uncertain, and yet most of us get along 
better if we plan ahead a little. The point now is 
to make a flexible plan. Every day new predic- 
tions, theories, or plans appear in our clothing 
news. Take, for instance, the matter of dyes. Vat 
dyes in the darker shades and chemicals used in 
the dye industry are needed by the Government; 
so one may find a wider choice in the blues than in 
the browns. The stock of even those dyes may be 
exhausted quickly ; so we may have to buy fabrics 
and garments of lighter, less-fast-to-sun colors. 
That will complicate our dry-cleaning and laun- 
dering problem, but we will cheerfully do without 
some degree of durability under the circumstances. 
On the other hand, by the time the supply of vat 
dyes is exhausted, our dye chemists may have a 
fine substitute on hand. Or perhaps new fabrics 
will be invented that will clean very easily; or the 
dry-cleaning industries may even find substitutes 
for the chemicals they have been accustomed to 
use. 

Plan then, but be prepared to make adjustments 
in your plan. 

Who Should Take the Inventory and Make the 
Budget? This is a democracy, you know. Why not 
do this work together? Surely any final decision 
as to “who needs what” will be made in relation to 
the needs of all the family. Let the children learn 
to face actualities. They will enjoy doing without 
something if they feel that they are helping some 
other member obtain an essential article. 


How Buy the New Clothing? 


ERE COMES the fun! Even though some of us 

tire easily when we shop, it is exciting to have 

anew dress, coat, hat, or pair of shoes! Let’s shop 
for a dress together. 
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What Do Your Eyes Tell You? Ah, that is lovely 
—becoming too. That will help you keep your chin 
up for quite a while. It will go with your coat, hat, 
shoes, purse, and gloves, which are still good. Yes 
—it fits well. You can stretch your arms forward 
and walk comfortably. The front is smooth across 
the chest, down the front, and under the arms. 
Oh, pshaw—there are those diagonal wrinkles 
from your shoulder blades toward the bottom of 
the armhole. Can it be fixed? If not, perhaps 
you’d better not buy the dress. You think it can be 
fixed, because the back is a little wide at the 
shoulder and will allow you to make the altera- 
tion? Will it help for a clerk to pin it for you, so 
you can fix it at home? 

Oh, yes! Be sure to sit down to see whether the 
skirt is wide enough around your thighs, and look 
in the mirror to see how the length appears. 

How About the Seams? Are the seams going to 
disappear? A look at the inside of the dress will 
probably tell you. A glance may be sufficient. You 
may not take the dress if the fabric ravels exces- 
sively ; or you may decide to buy it and to overcast 
the seams before wearing it. 

What Is on That Label? Oh yes, the new wool 
label! Isn’t it fine that now we can know what 
percentage of a fabric is wool and whether the 
wool is virgin wool, reprocessed wool, or reused 
wool? It will take you a little time to learn the 
characteristics of the different kinds of wool. You 
will soon realize, however, that the important 
thing is the quality of the wool and that the qual- 
ity depends upon the grade. A fabric made of the 
best grade of wool that has been reprocessed may 
be better suited to certain purposes than a fabric 
made of virgin wool, if the grade of the virgin 
wool is inferior. I saw this statement recently: 
“Quality for quality, new wool has a higher per- 
centage of its natural properties than the same 
wool after it has been reprocessed or reused. How- 
ever, many all-wool fabrics are not made of single 
qualities of wool, but rather are composed of a 
variety of wools blended to achieve the desired 
final characteristic.” 

Perhaps that dress you looked at a few moments 
ago had a label on it indicating that the fabric is 
acetate rayon. Had you bought it, you would have 
been warned, then, to avoid using too hot an iron 
when pressing the dress. 

That interesting-looking label certainly gives 
a lot of information. See—it tells that this fabric 
has been tested in a laboratory (giving the name of 
the laboratory) and found satisfactory to consum- 
ers in tensile strength, seam strength, color fast- 
ness, and washability. That label gives you a 
reassured feeling that you can rely upon certain 
kinds and degrees of service. At present, to be 
sure, we do not know exactly what the standard 
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for “satisfactory to consumer” is. Eventually 
more definite standards may be adopted. 

A label that indicates the degree of color fast- 
ness is a great help. There are fabrics that are 
color fast to laundering, to sun, and to perspira- 
tion. Others may be color fast to only one of these. 
If we are to buy fabrics that do not have as high 
a degree of color fastness as that to which we have 
been accustomed, we hope the manufacturers and 
retailers will cooperate by informing us. 

Sometimes you see a label stating that a fabric 
has been preshrunk, fully shrunk, or shrunk by a 
special process, and in those cases the amount of 
further (residued) shrinkage may be indicated. 
Such terms as fully shrunk, preshrunk, and 
shrinkproof should be more trustworthy than in 
the past, since the Federal Trade Commission has 
approved trade practice rules for shrinkage. 

Let Your Fingers Help Your Eyes. Are the 
seams likely to pull out? Your eyes alone will not 
suffice to detect possible future “‘pulling out,” but 
you can test the fabric in the seam allowance or 
in some other inconspicuous part. Hold the fabric 
between the thumb and first finger of each hand, 
push down with the thumbs, and then push them 
apart. If the yarns slide too easily, the fabric may 
pull at the seams. Your fingers can also help you 
estimate the strength of the fabric. 

Do you think the yarns will “pick up” too 
easily? On the wrong side of the dress you can 
run your fingernail or thumbnail over the surface 
of the fabric and test them. 

What about wrinkling? Crush a small part of 
the hem in your hand and see whether creases are 
formed; if so, observe them to see whether they 
remain or whether they disappear quickly. 

How About Questions? ‘If there are no labels, 
learn what you can about the fabric from the 
clerk. Ask whether the fabric has been treated to 
make it crush resistant, or fresh and somewhat 
crisp after laundering, or water repellent, if these 
characteristics are important to you. You will 
soon become acquainted with trade names for 
these finishes, as well as with the manufacturers’ 
names, and you will learn what to expect. 

Sometimes, or even many times, you will have 
to compromise on some of the characteristics you 
want. You may need a high degree of color fast- 
ness but not be able to get it. You may find a dress 
that is very becoming in color, line, and texture 
and yet does not have slippage too well controlled. 
Making your compromise with knowledge of the 
facts is better, though, than having to make a 
judgment when the facts are not known. 


Shall I Make My Clothing? 


ET YOUR inclination, ability, time, and energy 
answer that question. If sewing makes you 
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nervous or fidgety, better not sew. If you like to 
sew but do not know how to do it very well, yoy 
may learn how to produce smart-looking, well. 
fitted clothing. In many localities you can register 
in clothing construction ceurses in Y.W.C.A,’s, 
county extension courses, or adult classes con- 
nected with the schools. If no organized courses 
are available, perhaps you could form a group and 
secure the services of some good instructor. Haye 
as a goal for any garments you make that they be 
becoming, smart looking, well fitted, well con. 
structed, and well pressed. 


Long Life to Your Clothing 


HE OLD prosaic adage “a stitch in time saves 

nine” may be obnoxious to your ears, but it is 
life insurance to your clothing. Mend seams and 
runs; darn thin places; patch when holes appear 
in spite of you; protect your clothing from per- 
spiration with shields even though you use an 
astringent to check perspiration; launder clothing 
or have it cleaned frequently enough to protect 
the fabrics from being stained by the excretions 
of the skin or by dust; protect your shoes from 
water; keep them on shoe trees between wear- 
ings; clean them frequently and have them re- 
paired as soon as the need is discovered; have 
garments cleaned before they are stored for the 
season. Last, but not least, pursue diligently every 
little brown or white larva you see among your 
textiles or clothing or on the floors near the base- 
board. Pursue just as diligently the small buff- 
colored moths you may discover when you lift 
cushions and textiles, and also all small beetles 
you may see on the floor, windowsills, doorsills, 
frames, or screens. These larvae and adult insects 
probably are clothes moths or a variety of the 
carpet beetle, equally destructive enemies of your 
textiles. Prevent damage by maintaining an eter- 
nally vigilant watch for them and by keeping some 
insect-destructive agent with your stored clothing. 

Now, what can you do with that dress, which 
has hung in your closet for two years? The dress 
seems too good to give away. Perhaps this is the 
year to make it over, since fashion is kindly sug- 
gesting contrasting sleeves, backs of waists, yokes, 
collars, or cuffs. 

However, if you definitely cannot use the dress 
as it is or make it over for yourself or some mem- 
ber of your family, then give it to someone else. 

Along with all the other things you are doing 
to help win the war, what you do about clothing is 
of great importance. You will need to devote a 
great deal of thought and foresight to the matter 
if you are to keep the pledge to buy carefully, to 
take good care of what you have, and to waste 
nothing. 
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MERICA’S onward march to victory is not 
alone to the tune of martial music. Arma- 


ment, mechanization, fortification, coast 
defense—these and all other forms of military 
activity are of prime importance; without them 
there could be no hope of victory. But, rising 
above the brasses and falling in time with the 
martial beat of the military quickstep, there is 
heard today another sound, a mighty chorus 
mightily sung. This is the song of the American 
people—the united voice of a trained civilian 
army of men and women whose single will and 
purpose are no less determined than the will and 
purpose of the men in our armed forces—men and 
women who know that without the nation-wide 
production and conservation for which they are 
responsible no military might could ever be built 
or sustained. 

Resolute in the ranks of this civilian army 
stand the members of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. The objectives of this great 
organization have long been such active and po- 
tent factors in shaping human ideals that they 
have become synonymous with devotion to the 
highest principles of the American way of life. 
The reasons are plain. From the start, parent- 
teacher members, by standing together and plan- 
ning together, have adventured on social frontiers 
inevery direction, leading America 
through to the rich and peaceful 
plateaus of democratic living. Pub- 
lic education, recreation, health, 
adult education, housing, nutrition, 
morale—these and many other 
fields have been made fertile by the 
hands of millions of tireless work- 
ers who saw in their toil the better 
world for which humanity longs. 
The parent-teacher ideal is an ideal 
of service—service for today and 
service that builds for the future. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
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after America’s declaration of war the National 
Congress was ready to answer the nation’s call 
for immediate action. Asserting itself quickly and 
intelligently, the Executive Committee convened 
in January and drew clearly the directions toward 
which the total resources of parent-teacher asso- 
ciations must be turned to best effect in the win- 
ning of the war. “Never before,” declared the 
Executive Committee, “have parent-teacher mem- 
bers pushed forward so eagerly to seize on what 
they believe are their civilian responsibilities. No 
effort will be spared to build a parent-teacher war 
program that is in full accord with the require- 
ments of war duty and to provide help that will 
enable our members to understand the practical 
bearings of this program on the great war effort.” 


0 CALL emphatic attention to the wartime ob- 

jectives that belong to the particular genius of 
the parent-teacher organization and to describe the 
methods by which these objectives may be ob- 
tained, the National Congress enlisted the aid of 
its official magazine. To these ends the National 
Parent-Teacher introduces in this issue a wartime 
supplement that will contain important current 
information concerning all areas in which parents 
and teachers will operate during the months to 
come. We believe it to be an effective guide toward 
a real understanding of civilian 
war objectives and ways to achieve 
them. We hope that wherever the 
souls of parent-teacher members 
are stirred, wherever the principles 
of democracy are affirmed, wher- 
ever the well-being of America’s 
children is cherished, there will the 
supplement be read. We trust that 
out of it will come blueprints for 
decisive and continuous war action 
that will forward victory and 
hasten the advent of a permanent 
and productive peace. 
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Signal War Service in New England 


MARTHA SPRAGUE MASON 


\ 71TH our traditional freedoms threatened and our 
democratic ways of living hanging in the balance, 
we, as Americans and parent-teacher members, 

can but accept the best challenge that remains to us— 

“the chance to work hard at something worth doing.” 

Just now that “‘something”’ is winning the war. 

We of the National Congress, wherever we are, have a 
fine opportunity and a good running start. We can be of 
great service in the present emergency, because we are 
parts of a strongly organized body, with well-established, 
actively functioning committees that can easily adapt 
themselves to war work of fundamental importance. 

The Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, like all 
other state associations, has for decades been carrying on 
a long-term home defense program through such com- 
mittees as those on character and spiritual education, citi- 
zenship, economic education, education for home and 
family life, health, juvenile protection, motion pictures, 
parent education, radio, recreation, and safety. The war 
is galvanizing these and other committees into special ac- 
tion. Undoubtedly many of the projects of World War I 
will be revived as time goes on and added to the new activ- 
ities made necessary by new conditions in World War II. 

Stemming from both old and new committees are many 
forms of relief, safety, and defense work. Local Congress 
units in Massachusetts are already busy in many fields. 

Relief work, because of its imme- 
diate importance, has been admitted # 
to the parent-teacher program all 
over the state. Some groups are work- 
ing independently and some in coop- 
eration with the Red Cross and other 
relief organizations. Many parent- 
teacher groups are meeting regularly 
in the schoolhouse to knit and sew, 
to teach knitting, and to do first aid 
work. One association has made one 
hundred garments and knitted 
thirty-six sweaters for children in 
Hawaii and Iceland. One local unit 
has established a first aid room in 
the school building, and many an- 
other unit is helping its community 
carry on a similar project. One unit 
reports that even eighth-grade pupils 
are being instructed in first aid! 
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The Nutrition Program Grows 


OME DEFENSE projects have brought about a re 
newed interest in the committee on Health and its 
all-important study of foods. Nutrition 
has a large part to play in winning the 
war. And win we must; so nutrition 
classes are being conducted by local 
units all over the state, many of them 
under the direction of the county extension service of the 
Massachusetts State College at Amherst. These classes 
give practical training to both mothers and children in the 
selection of food values for body building, in budgeting 
for food buying, and in food conservation. Conservation 
is everywhere recognized as a defense measure to 
stabilize and strengthen those who must soon engage 
in the active conflict, as well as those who “stand by” at 
home. 

Recognizing the importance of speedy application of 
the principles of good nutrition, the district directors of 
the state urged that the local units in their districts send 
representatives to training conferences devoted to the 
study of good food habits. Those who attended presented 
the results of the conferences to their own associations at 
regular or special meetings. The demand for speakers on 
nutrition became so great that it could not be met by the 
trained nutritionists. Good results 
have been reached by holding pre- 
liminary conferences of persons 
especially interested in problems of 
health and nutrition, then following 
up with a talk before the whole asso- 
ciation, which includes a general 
survey of community needs and is 
followed by a discussion of ways 
and means. 

Illustrative material and exhibits 
to popularize the subject of nutrition 
have been used at local and district 
meetings. Many associations have 
initiated the showing of a film called 
“The Proof of the Pudding’’ at local 
motion picture houses. This is 4 
sound picture in color which gives 
the facts of nutrition in popular 
form. 





ee 
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Answering the Emergency Call 


SUPPLY of chocolate has been purchased by one 
A association for children, teachers, and janitors who 
may be detained in the schoolhouse by an air raid. 

As soon as the United States declared war, one alert 
district immediately organized its local units for the 
safety and defense of the children. Each day one mother 
is pledged to be at home to offer a refuge to children 
whose parents are working or for some other reason 
absent from home. Air raids may never come to that town, 
but the inhabitants ‘‘remember Pearl Harbor.” 

In one association, preparation for defense is being 
furthered by exhibition of a motion picture entitled “They 
Are Dropping Incendiaries.’’ All air raid wardens are in- 
vited to see the film, which is so much in demand that it 
is booked two months in advance. . 

The suggestion that all children be fingerprinted for 
identification has been carried out by at least one asso- 
ciation in the state. 

Contributions of money for the successful prosecution 
of the war have been made by parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren. One local unit gave $100 to the Greater Boston 
Community Fund, of which the Red Cross receives a suit- 
able amount; $15 for canteen service equipment; $30 to- 





ward fitting up a defense ambulance; and $5 for Christmas 
cheer for soldiers in one of the military camps. 

The children in one unit have contributed $500 for the 
purchase of defense bonds; another unit has diverted 
association funds amounting to $300, which were raised 
for another purpose, to buy defense bonds and stamps. 

At the midwinter state conference held in Boston a ra- 
dio performance was given to illustrate the wrong way and 
the right way to guide a family through a blackout and an 
air raid warning. The nervous and flustered Jacksons were 
represented in contrast with the calm and well-prepared 
Johnsons. Because we “read and read and do not as we 
know”’ we sometimes need a dramatic reminder to “stab 
us wide awake.”’ The committees on motion pictures and 
radio can play an important educational role for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

This incomplete picture of war activities in local Con- 
gress units in Massachusetts is merely illustrative of be- 
ginnings that have been made. It serves, however, to 
demonstrate the adaptability of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, their interest in children, and their desire to coop- 
erate with other organizations in service to home, school, 
and country. Massachusetts, dangerously located on the 
Atlantic Ocean, is trying earnestly to answer two ques- 
tions: What is there to do? How shall we go about it? 


The West Blazes New Trails S#aiilene 


LETITIA J. LYTLE 


“It is a source of great satisfaction, to parent- 

teacher leaders and members all over the nation,” 
reported one defense chairman to her district, “that the 
parent-teacher program is such that it has not been neces- 
sary to change it to meet the needs of the national defense 
program.’’ That report tells the story of parent-teacher 
preparedness to serve our country. 

When the war clouds began to gather, and later, when 
war was actually declared, Congress workers recognized 
that the Congress, as an organization dedicated to child 
service, must increasingly expand and promote its charac- 
teristic program. They recognized, moreover, that all 
members now have an additional assignment—to do their 
particular jobs better and more effectively than ever 
before. 

Accordingly, the California programs of health and 
other fields of service have been expanded to meet the 
present emergency. The serving of hot lunches and milk 
to undernourished children and the provision of clinical 


Rei to national defense!”’ is the cry of the hour, 
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care, both preventive and curative, are important divi- 
sions of the broad field of child health conservation. 


Surveying the Field 


pwn emphasis is being placed on the necessity of 
study, that the parent-teacher program may be intelli- 
gently administered. Classes abound in all relevant fields 
of training, including home hygiene, first aid, homemak- 
ing, consumer education, mental, social, and character 
hygiene, and nutrition. Short, intensive courses are being 
given in quantity cooking and canteen service. Many local 
units promote Red Cross work by having specified parent- 
teacher service days. On these days the members assemble 
to work for the community Red Cross auxiliary. A parent- 
teacher record is kept of this service. 

Early in November, parent-teacher emergency service 
registration began throughout the state. Approximately all 
school children took cards home, and all parents had the 
opportunity to register the types of service they were 
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qualified and willing to render in behalf of children. When 
returned, these cards were classified according to the serv- 
ices volunteered and were filed in the respective schools. 
The lists will be available to recognized agencies when and 
if the need for them becomes evident. The entire volunteer 
army so assembled is on call by the school principals. 
Through this plan many thousands of workers have been 
made available in such fields as food planning, quantity 
feeding, first aid, nursing, recreation (supervised play), 
simple sewing and mending, transportation, clerical work, 
nursery school and kindergarten, public health nursing, 
and nutrition. Physicians, X-ray technicians, dental as- 
sistants, telephone operators, and innumerable other work- 
ers are listed. In one district alone, over 4,000 persons vol- 
unteered their services as interpreters of thirty-three 
different languages. 


Los Angeles Lays the Groundwork 


The following plans have been made in Los Angeles and 
are being duplicated generally throughout the state: A dis- 
trict defense council was created, with a chairman and 
fifteen members appointed from the executive board. The 
council’s committee is made up of a defense chairman in 
each school area. The choice is made after conference with 
the local school principal, as the defense program is a 
going project of the school system and the Los Angeles 
Tenth District Parents and Teachers. Whatever his other 
responsibilities, the person chosen must consider his de- 
fense duties paramount. 

The local defense chairman works in closest cooperation 
with the principal of his respective school. The superin- 
tendent of schools and the president of the district issue 
joint bulletins to the schools and the local units. These 
bulletins contain all instructions necessary in case of 
blackout, bombing, or any similar emergency. The local 
chairman stands ready for school service at all times, hav- 
ing the names of the principal, custodian, and other school 
people and methods of reaching them, day or night; know- 
ing the location of school keys, lights, gas connections, and 
so on. The local defense committee of volunteers has signed 
for the duration for whatever service is necessary. 

The liaison officer between the school and the commu- 
nity is the local defense chairman, who serves with the 
help of her committee. Weekly bulletins are issued from 
the superintendent’s office. These contain information 
about the safety of the pupils—what they are to do in case 





of raids, the type of kit each child shall bring to school in 
case a return home is unwise, and the emergency food 
supplies kept at each school. An appeal is made for paren- 
tal routing of regular trips to and from the school and for 
checking of the time at which the child is expected home, 
Parents are urged to discourage loitering on the streets, 
Emergency procedure at school is publicized, and the 
necessity of identification tags for all school children is 
stressed. These bulletins need interpretation to parents if 
full cooperation with the schools is to be obtained. This 
interpretation becomes the duty of the defense groups, 
who occupy a strategic position for the purpose. 

Casualty stations have been designated by the Red 
Cross. This fact, together with similar information, is also 
disseminated by the defense chairmen. 

Of the twenty-three parent-teacher school health clinics 
in the Los Angeles school district, three have been 
equipped, through district parent-teacher funds, as com- 
plete blackout hospitals. One of these is in the rural terri- 
tory, one in the harbor area, and one in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan section. 

Members of the parent-teacher units undertook, to a 
great degree, the occupancy survey made under the de- 
fense council. It was a house-to-house canvass to ascertain 
the type of building, the identity of the occupants, and 
their ability to care for themselves in case of emergency 
disaster. Many parent-teacher workers have volunteered 
their services and have served consistently in the Govern- 
ment “‘listening posts.”’ 

Although the normal parent-teacher program has been 
expanded to include emergency preparations, the usual 
monthly district conferences, council meetings, and unit 
meetings continue. The program has simply been stepped 
up, teachers and parents realizing more keenly their mu- 
tual responsibility. Juvenile protection has received new 
emphasis. Calmly and with emotional stability the parent- 
teacher organization continues its work in home, school, 
church, and community, alive and alert to meet any 
emergency the moment it occurs. 

Realizing that the war will have been fought in vain if 
the home, the school, the church, and the community do 
not continue to carry on their normal activities, parent- 
teacher folk of this community have intensified their ef- 
forts in every area. There are 83,858 members in the Los 
Angeles city school district alone, and these workers are 
united in their endeavors to serve childhood on every 
front. 


OT LEE IT 





HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers has issued an official score card for parent- 
"hk eoier workers all over the nation to use in evaluating and improving their school lunch 
programs. This score card was sent out in a mimeographed release from the National Office and 
has also been reproduced in the National Congress Bulletin and in state bulletins. It provides 
standards of achievement and a system of scoring on such points as equipment, personnel, man- 
agement, cooperation with school officials, sanitation, meal planning, and conservation of surplus 
supplies. Every essential point in a good working program is included. 
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Morale Is a Victory Won 


O AMOUNT of life- 
experience ever 
dulls the wonder 


felt by people with imagi- 
nation about the soaring 
power of the spirit, not only in the spiritual 
field but on the most material level. “Things are 
what we make them,” “The event takes the shape 
of the personality into which it is poured,” 
“What happens to you is not, like a wheelbarrow 
or a chair, something with a fixed aspect; it is 
like a door opened, through which you can go 
either to spiritual defeat or victory’—these are 
aphorisms that human beings are always des- 
perately trying to make less experienced people 
believe. The literal reality of this truth must 
be seen or observed to be believed, because to the 
inexperienced it seems incredible. 

Now parents are, by definition, people who 
are experiencing human life. They can’t avoid 
it. And they of all people have seen this miracle 
of spiritual transformation with their own eyes. 
They have seen how a dark rainy day that keeps 
the family in from its usual pleasant activities 
can be just what it is materially, a dreary trial; 
or how, taken with another spirit, as a challenge 
to the creative resourcefulness of the home- 
makers, it can become a day of quite unfor- 
gettable joy in family life. Mothers and fathers 
have seen how a grievous passage in life, such 
as a serious illness, can be just a trial to be 
taken with the grimly shut teeth of endurance; 
or if, to the skillful and devoted nursing care 
which is materially necessary, there is added the 
golden sunshine of quickened and aroused love, 
an illness may become a passage of affectionate 
intimacy between parents and child, such as 
they might never have had otherwise. Even in 
the darkest calamity that can befall a family, 
far worse than poverty or sickness, when some- 
thing really wrong is done by a member of the 
cirele—even this, if taken with an upward surge 
of selfless, warm-hearted devotion, can prove 
ablossoming springtime of the spirit rather than 
amoral defeat. 

The coming of war to our nation is a tragic 
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calamity. To pretend that 
it is anything else is self- 
delusion. But, as in the 
case of other calamities, it 
can be taken with dullness 
of the imagination as nothing but a calamity to 
be endured because it cannot be avoided; or it 
can be transmuted into spiritual opportunity. 
War is a frightful shock to our emotions, to our 
prosperity, to our bodily safety. But it also 
shakes up everything else—our routine habits, 
our moral complacency, our weak, listless ac- 
ceptance of wrong in the very fabric of our 
national existence. And when those set mental 
habits are broken up there is vastly more of a 
chance to do better than when everyone takes 
them for granted. 

Startled out of the half-doze in which we 
trudge around the old daily track, it is possible 
as never before for us to realize with passionate 
thankfulness that the aspirations (if not yet all 
the performance) of our country are worth giv- 
ing our lives for. And with that realization we 
can see, what is so hard to see when we are 
wrapped in the small trivialities of everyday safe 
existence, that it is not only men on the battle- 
field who can give themselves to serve American 
ideals—we can too. Along with remorse (which 
we feel far too little as a rule) that there is still 
so much poverty, so much bodily weakness and 
disease, so much villainously evil race prejudice 
in a nation dedicated to the welfare of all, we can 
with a great lift of the heart rejoice that what 
our country calls on us to do, is to help realize 
ideals we are honored in serving. 

The shock of tragedy opens the shaken heart 
to its deepest springs. We can—if we will take 
the calamity of war creatively, not materialisti- 
cally—see that, as truly as our men in the armed 
forces, we are defending our country’s ideas 
when in each day’s contact with our fellows we 
show a brotherly spirit toward our brother man, 
and when we honestly recognize as valid his 
right not to be asked to live in conditions we 
would not be willing to accept for ourselves and 
our children. 
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Promoting Health Through 


Immunization 


resolution authorized and requested him to 

do so, the President of the United States has 
issued an annual proclamation setting aside May 
1 as “Child Health Day.” The purpose behind this 
national observance of May Day as Child Health 
Day has been to bring home to people everywhere 
—to parents and teachers, to doctors, nurses, law- 
makers, and community leaders—the far-reaching 
significance to the nation of promoting the health 
of the nation’s children. 

This year, with our nation at war, the President 
departed from the usual form of his proclama- 
tion to include a call to the people to reduce the 
incidence of disease by seeing to it that before 
May Day all children over nine months of age 
are immunized against smallpox and diphtheria. 

The President’s proclamation was the opening 
gun in a campaign launched by the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the Conference of State 
and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America. It bears a definite relation to the war 
emergency. We know that in wartime, with popu- 
lations on the move, with unwonted concentra- 
tions of population in rural areas and small towns 
where army camps and new war industries have 
been located and where existing health facilities 
are greatly overtaxed, there is increasing danger 
of epidemics. Moreover, we must eventually ex- 
pect a definite shortage of doctors and nurses to 
serve the civilian population. 

These considerations make it urgent and impor- 
tant that all our children be protected against the 
serious childhood diseases smallpox and diph- 
theria. There was a time when these scourges 
were not preventable; but they are preventable 
today, particularly in our own country, where 
large stores of smallpox vaccine and diphtheria 
immunizing toxoid are on hand. When we read 
reports like the recent one from Europe stating 
that some 700 or 800 children are dying every day 


yrs since 1928, when the Congress by joint 
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from diphtheria in Greece because of lack of diph- 
theria toxoid and diphtheria antitoxin, we must 
recognize our obligation not to deprive our own 
children of easily available safeguards. 


The Facts of the Matter 


AM PARENTS want their children protected 
against air raids. But shall we not insist on 
the equal importance of protecting them against 
preventable diseases like diphtheria, with which 
16,922 children in our nation were stricken in 
1941? We often think of smallpox as permanently 
eradicated. The truth is that there were more 
than 1,000 cases of smallpox last year. Relaxation 
of our efforts to protect children from this terrible 
plague can throw the door wide open for its re- 
turn. We must not forget that after World War I 
there was a serious epidemic of smallpox in the 
United States—approximately 200,000 cases in 
two years. 

It is evident, 
then, that an 
immediate im- 
munization 
campaign is 
needed and 
that such a 
campaign can 
save the lives 
of many chil- 
dren. In some 
areas immuni- 
zation against 
typhoid, teta- 
nus, and whoop- 
ing cough will 
also be needed 


for safety. © H. Arncieng tet 
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Action Is Opportune 


T IS proposed to center attention on the pre- 
TL echoo! children, because in the one- to five-year 
age group we find the largest number who have 
not yet been immunized. But we must also make 
sure that older children are immunized. 

The campaign is particularly well timed so far 
as diphtheria is concerned. Diphtheria epidemics 
are at their height from November to January. A 
child’s immunity to the disease is established only 
after an interval of four to six months from the 
time of immunization. Children immunized be- 
fore May 1 should therefore be safe at the period 
of greatest hazard next autumn. The best age 
for immunization against diphtheria is the end of 
the child’s first year, between the ninth and the 
twelfth month. At this age more than 90 per cent 
of all children are susceptible to diphtheria. Uni- 
versal immunization against diphtheria this 
spring could have the happy result of banishing 
the usual autumn outbreaks of the disease. That 
would constitute a real contribution to the na- 
tion’s war effort as well as to child health. In- 
dustries cannot afford to have large numbers of 
fathers and mothers of ill children quarantined. 

I have tried to define for you the need for this 
immunization campaign and the good that can re- 
sult from it. You will want to know also how it is 
to be carried out. State and local health depart- 
ments will take the lead in bringing to the atten- 
tion of all parents the importance of having their 
children immunized and in providing opportunities 
for the immunization. Private physicians and 
health agencies, too, will cooperate. 

Parents can obtain this immunization for their 
children from the family doctor, from a hospital 
clinic, or from the local health department. 

A great deal can be done by the parent-teacher 
groups in every community to make a success of 
this all-out effort to protect American children. 
To enlist in the campaign the parent-teacher 
associations should get in touch with their local 
health departments and find out what plans are 
being made and in what ways they can best fit 
into the campaign. 

It is a splendid thing for us all to be working 
together to defend the nation’s children. Our 
armed forces are fighting to defend them; our job 
is to keep them safe at home. 
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A Clearer View 


ot Nutrition 
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\ [ HAT can we do to help?” That is the 
question most frequently heard when I 
meet with groups of parents and teachers. 

Those who are already helping with the nutrition 

program want to know if they can do more; those 

who aren’t yet a part of the program want to 
know where they can best fit in. 

This is no problem for members of the parent- 
teacher association, because the task of improv- 
ing national nutrition begins at home. Promoting 
good nutrition in your own home—seeing that 
every member of your family follows the rules 
of nutrition and builds every ounce of food into 
the maximum of human power—is your most 
important job. 

But good home nutrition is not a full-time job, 
once it is put into practice. A little study, a little 
observation, and a little common sense add up to 
good nutrition in the home. Every state now has 
a state nutrition committee, and over half the 
counties in the country have organized county 
nutrition committees. Communities in every cor- 
ner of America have organized or are planning 
to organize local committees. And these local, 
county, and state committees are only too glad 
to help the homemaker who is bent upon putting 
into practice the rules of good nutrition. These 
committees will also keep you informed on any 
progress in the field of “better health through 
better eating.” 


Service on a Larger Scale 


OW THAT you have succeeded in putting the 
nutrition program to work for you in your 
own home, what is the next step? You have a 
little spare time for outside activities, and you 
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want to use that time to the best advantage. The 
next best place to put the nutrition program to 


work is in your own community. Take part in 
the total program by seeing that every one in your 
community learns and practices the rules of good 
nutrition. At the same time you will be helping 
your own home program. 

If no local committee has yet been formed, 
assist in forming one and putting a community 
program into effect. If you don’t know how to go 
about this, write to your state nutrition chair- 
man. National and state committee members are 
anxious to see local programs established in every 
community in America and will give the fullest 
cooperation in the setting up of local nutrition 
programs. They realize, also, that local people 
know local problems best. 

In forming local nutrition committees or aid- 
ing established programs, two types of volunteer 
workers are in demand: professional and non- 
professional workers. Professional volunteers 
are those who have technical knowledge of nu- 
trition and can serve as consultants and advisors 
on projects, teach courses, plan and participate in 
nutrition institutes and conferences, lecture on 
nutrition, and participate in nutrition surveys. 

The number of professional persons available, 
however, is small in proportion to the great 
masses of nonprofessional persons who are will- 
ing to serve. The fact that you have no technical 
knowledge of nutrition does not mean that you 
have no ability that can be put to use in the nu- 
trition program. It takes administrative ability 
and other special skills to run any kind of pro- 
gram, and many persons with a technical know]- 
edge of nutrition are not good administrators. 


Everyone Can Help 


Ms CARRY out the machinery of the nutrition 
program it takes several times as many non- 
professional as professional persons. Besides or- 
ganizational and administrative work, there is 
much to be done in publicizing the program— 
in the newspapers, on the radio, and through the 
use of posters, displays, and films. All nutrition 
projects take money. Fund-raising campaigns 
are as important as educational and organiza- 
tional campaigns. And of course every program 
has to have its share of clerical workers, typists, 
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and others who “make the machinery work.” Re. 
member, all the time you are working in any phase 
of the nutrition program you are adding to your 
own knowledge of the subject and can at some 
later date become a “nutrition aide,” participating 
in group feeding projects, cooking demonstra- 
tions, and exhibits, and even teaching. 

To get down to specific projects outside the 
home, the school lunch program and the low-cost 
milk plan are two things that the parent-teacher 
association is helping us put across in many com- 
munities. But these projects are far from uni- 
versal. If you have no school lunch program, that 
is the place to begin your work for better nutri- 
tion. If you have one, make it nutritionally sound. 
There is no program that cannot be improved. 
While we know that one good meal a day will not 
make up for two poor ones, we have some startling 
statistics to prove that school lunches are pay- 
ing big dividends. In one county, where school 
lunches were installed in ten schools, absences due 
to colds and similar ills decreased 13 per cent, 
while grades went up considerably and a sense 
of well-being pervaded the classrooms. Discipline, 
too, became less of a problem. 


The Long-Range Objective 


HESE, however, are not all the dividends that 

a school lunch program will pay. The educa- 
tion of the children by practical application, and 
of their parents indirectly, helps to put across the 
gospel of the nutrition program better than any 
other classroom plan we have discovered. It is one 
of the best ways to get down to the individual 
without too much preaching and lecturing. 

And that is what we have to do before the 
nutrition program can be counted a success; get 
down to every individual in the United States 
and improve his nutrition habits. Only a small 
percentage of our 132,000,000 population goes 
to school; not all schools have the practical- 
application lunch program. Some factories are 
trying it, and it is proving successful in increas- 
ing production, cutting down accidents, and de- 
creasing absenteeism. But we are far from reach- 
ing everyone, and especially that third of our 
nation which is pathetically ill fed. We are look- 
ing to such enlightened groups as the nation’s 
parent-teacher associations to help us. 
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is noteworthy for the fact that throughout 

its life alert and far-visioned national leaders 
have willingly aided in extending its aims and 
jdeals the length and breadth of the land. The 
movement, in itself so characteristically Ameri- 
can, has thus become through the years a part of 
the very core and substance of American life. 

Fresh evidence of the ready interest of national 
leaders in parent-teacher work and its significance 
for American culture is found in a letter recently 
received from Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, to be 
quoted presently. The letter is a reply to one from 
the editors in which Mrs. Roosevelt was invited 
to share with us her ideas as to the sort of war- 
time tasks to which parents and teachers should 
chiefly address themselves. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s letter follows: 

“It is a great gratification to learn of the pro- 
gram the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has instituted as part of the war effort. 
Its objective is particularly laudable in that it 
undertakes to avoid any overlapping of efforts 
that any community may make toward the broad 
objective of national defense. 

“I feel that the best contribution the parent- 
teacher association can make is along the line of 
nutrition and the program of school lunches. To 
many persons this does not seem allied to national 
defense, but when it is borne in mind that the 
children of today are the citizens and voters of 
tomorrow, upon whom the responsibility of gov- 
ernment will fall, the question of having sound 
bodies to work for active minds is one which 
should vitally concern an organization like yours. 
Further, I feel that discussion forums and the 
extension of nursery schools and day nurseries 
will go far toward an intelligent approach to the 
necessity of preserving the democratic way of life 
we all hold so dear.” 


OM HOMER FOLKS, vice-chairman of the Na- 

tional Citizens Committee of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, comes a 
message outlining some procedures necessary to 
the best type of coordinated community activity. 
Mr. Folks has a valuable suggestion to make re- 
garding the avoidance of overlapping and dupli- 
cation of effort, thus lending additional support 


Ts record of the parent-teacher movement 
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to Mrs. Roosevelt’s point of view. This is what 
he says: 

“No one can take a realistic view of our na- 
tional situation without realizing that the next ten 
years will be the most troublesome ones that any 
of us have ever known. Our best energy is pledged 
to winning the war, but we would be shortsighted 
indeed if in the meantime we neglected our chil- 
dren. They cannot delay the growing-up process! 
The old copybook motto is still true—‘What they 
will be, they are now becoming.’ 

“Here in the United States we are particularly 
fortunate in having as a guide for the next ten 
years the recommendations contained in the re- 
port of the 1940 White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. These recommendations 
deal with all phases of education, health, and wel- 
fare. We must realize that the needs of children 
remain fundamentally the same in war and in 
peace. There is grave danger now that with the 
pressure of war activities the interests of children 
will be overlooked. Children are in need of under- 
standing and loyal champions who will continue 
to study and improve educational, health, and 
welfare services so that every child in the United 
States will have an opportunity to grow up to be 
the kind of citizen a democracy needs. 

“The members of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers are entitled to sincere congrat- 
ulation and great commendation on the way they 
are carrying out the three-year program of study 
and action based on the recommendations of the 
White House Conference. This program, center- 
ing around ‘the child in his community,’ has 
helped to equip members of the Congress for the 
kind of local leadership so urgently needed. 

“A bulletin* on wartime community projects 
for child welfare has recently been issued by the 
National Citizens Committee. This bulletin is espe- 
cially recommended to local parent-teacher organ- 
izations, since it suggests opportunities for direct- 
ing patriotic enthusiasm into community activities 
of enduring value to our children. The first bulle- 
tin includes two projects: a guide for setting up 
a directory of agencies concerned with the wel- 
fare of children and youth, and suggestions for 
setting up a community speakers’ bureau. 

“The need for setting up a directory of all 


*Community Projects for Child Welfare, Bulletin No. 1, January 
1942. Published by the National Citizens Committee of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Betty Eckhardt May, 
Director (122 East 22nd Street, New York City). Single copies, 6c; 
10 copies, 40c; 50 copies, $1.50; 100 copies, $2. 
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agencies concerned with the education, health, 
and welfare of children is even more urgent in 
time of war. The values of a directory are listed 
in the bulletin as follows: 

‘To give the people of a community a knowledge 
of where to go for help in all problems that con- 
cern children and youth, especially during the war 
and the postwar emergency. 

‘To reveal unnecessary duplication of effort due 


to the lack of information concerning existing 
programs. 


‘To encourage the study of problems in appar- 
ently neglected areas. 

‘To serve as a basis for the coordination of 
effort that is so urgently needed.’ 


“In many communities there are separate direc- 
tories of social, educational, or health agencies, 
but few communities have made a compilation of 
all agencies concerned with the welfare of chil- 
dren. A mere alphabetical listing is of little value; 
agencies should be classified also according to 
function. Such a plan not only shows clearly which 
organizations are dealing with the same problem 
but calls attention to neglected areas. 

“It is hoped that the directory will present a 
clear picture of governmental and lay organiza- 
tions working in the same field and that some 
plan for coordination of effort will follow. One of 
the chief values in preparing such a directory is 
that it gives the laymen who gather the material 
a first-hand knowledge of the existing services to 
children and some appreciation of community 
needs. Detailed suggestions for procedure are in- 
cluded in the bulletin. 

“It is only through careful study of the prob- 
lems of all the children in the community and 
through concerted action in solving these prob- 
lems that we can hope to guard their interests 
during these days of competing demands. Making 
a directory of all agencies concerned with the-wel- 
fare of children is the first step.” 


% 


Fe MAKING clear to a group the collective will 
of its various members, there are few, if any, 
better instruments than an annual convention. 
Such a convention has become an integral part of 
the parent-teacher organization. The 1942 conven- 
tion will be held in San Antonio, Texas, and will 
bring together officers and members from all over 
the nation. “America Strong, with Spirit Free” 
will be the central theme. 

It is not easy to plan a convention in these 
troublous times, nor is it easy for all to attend 
who desire it. Yet parent-teacher members in the 
past have overcome all obstacles and found their 
way to that community of hearts, minds, and 
purposes which results in significant and lasting 


good. It is safe to say that they will do so again. 
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CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Program Outline 
Mobilization for Health Conservation 


Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


PROMOTING HEALTH THROUGH IMMUNIZATION, PAGE3¢ 
A CLEARER VIEW OF NUTRITION, PAGE 37 
YOU AND YOUR BABY’S HEALTH, PAGE 26 


Case Study 


“I’m really looking forward to this week’s discys. 
sion,’’ remarked Mrs. Kent to her neighbor at luncheon, 

“Why this week more than usual?” Emily Knapp’; 
alert gaze was turned at once upon her, and several of 
the others stopped talking and listened. ‘Who's 
speaking, by the way? I knew, but I’ve forgotten,” 

“Dr. Blank, a Government expert on child health 
and nutrition. I heard him talk in Washington once 
last spring —it was on sanitation that time, but he was 
so good I know he’ll be well worth listening to. Nutri- 
tion has become so vitally important nowadays, you 
know, that it’s really up to any woman who has a fam- 
ily to take care of to learn all about it. And most of us 
are more or less vague about it—I know I am.”’ 

“Do you really think it’s so terribly important just 
now, Mrs. Kent?” put in Elizabeth Prentiss. “Of 
course, I don’t mean that it isn’t important at all— 
but compared with the needs of the men in service! It 
seems to me that all our attention and energy is needed 
right there. That should come first, at least for the 
duration of the war. I think—”’ 

“Well, but—”’ “Oh, I don’t believe—’’ ‘You're 
forgetting—”’ several women cried in chorus. They 
laughed. There was a pause in the conversation. 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 


1. What vital facts has Elizabeth Prentiss forgotten 
in her eager concern for the men in service? 

2. What agencies and organizations in your con- 
munity are engaged in studying the health needs of 
children? Of adults? What are the special functions 
of each? 

3. What do you do in your home to encourage the 
formation of sound health habits and attitudes? 

4. What responsibilities has your P.T.A. assumed 
with respect to community health needs and services? 

5. What is the responsibility of parent-teacher men- 
bers in promoting legislation to improve community 
health programs? 

6. A recent article in READER’S DIGEST describes the 
remarkable way in which Detroit has reduced its 
tuberculosis death rate. How would you plan a cam- 
paign to control this disease in your community? 

7. Does your community provide the following pub- 
lic health measures? If not, why not? 

Health department, adequately staffed and 
financed. 

Safe public water supply. 

Proper disposal of wastes. 

Assurance of a pure milk supply. ; 

Health centers, hospitals, child guidance clinics, 
sanitariums, and cancer centers. 

8. How effective is the school lunch project in your 
community? y 

9. What does the effective control of communicable 
diseases depend upon? 

10. What were the leading causes for the fact that 
28 per cent of the men examined were classified a 
unfit for military service and an additional 15 per cent 
considered for limited service only? 
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bility as citizens through every medium by 

which our interest and attention are gained 
—radio programs, daily newspapers, motion pic- 
tures, posters in windows and stores. And so it 
should be, for this is an emergency. It is a time 
when we can objectively, and with benefit to the 
nation, demonstrate our sense of civic responsi- 
bility. 

We are being offered many opportunities for 
maintaining our democracy—our American way 
of living, which has been well described as 

A free way—allowing one to live according to 
his own conscience. 

A peaceful way—settling differences by elec- 
tions and courts. 

A friendly way—judging success and happiness 
by growth. 

A cooperative way—emphasizing service to the 
common good. 

A democratic way—based on human brother- 
hood and the Golden Rule. 

The opportunities are varied and give every 
person some outlet for his own capabilities. As 
far as possible, providing money for defense 
should be a chief source of the satisfaction that 
comes from discharging a material obligation. 
If family pocketbooks cannot stand the strain of 
purchasing bonds, then the stamp habit should 
be encouraged. It is not only a way of helping the 
government but also a valuable thrift habit to 
acquire. Conservation of needed materials should 
be practiced by all of us, both as members of the 
home and as members of the community. Pur- 
chasing of supplies for the home should be 
planned in such a way that the storekeeper can 
conserve in his deliveries. Turning lights out as 
soon as they are not needed can be learned quickly 
by a very young child. Rationing should be ac- 
cepted with understanding and willingness. 

Busy mothers can still find time to answer the 
call of the Red Cross for volunteer workers, for 
much of this work can be done in the home. The 
program for civilian defense has a place for every- 


[sie we are reminded of our responsi- 
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HE clearer our view of the goal, the more 

intelligent our plans and our perform- 
ance. The platform adopted at the 1941 Con- 
vention of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers embodies the clearly seen and 
consciously approved goals of present-day 
parent-teacher endeavor. This platform is to 
be interpreted month by month in a series of 
articles contributed by the vice-presidents of 
the organization. Through their guiding words 
the guiding hands of local leaders may find 
support for programs that mean progress. 





one. Mothers and homemakers, especially, should 
take advantage of the training offered for emer- 
gency needs. Sacrifices and hardships which we 
cannot at present foresee may be ours in the near 
future. For them we must be prepared in both 
body and spirit. 

What our actions are—in other words, how we 
conduct ourselves in this time of uncertainty— 
will depend largely upon our attitudes and upon 
our view of the whole war situation. Action is 
based on attitude. Some desirable attitudes we 
already possess and should maintain; others we 
shall have to develop. 


ND YET, “life must go on as usual.” This is an 
idea we must hold in our thinking. It means 
that our activities must approach normalcy in so 
far as they can be made to do so. Daily routine in 
the home will be nearly the same, although the 
ways in which demands and needs are met will dif- 
fer. Above all, John and Mary must have an oppor- 
tunity for normal growth and development. With 
regard to such important concerns in child care 
as food and clothing, we must realize that we are 
going to have to gain new knowledges and skills. 
Some of the things we thought were essentials in 
diet and clothing will have to be replaced, and 
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judicious care and planning will have to be used 
in providing and employing the substitutes. 

Further, the child’s emotional development will 
have to be studied more carefully than ever before. 
With fewer avenues for utilizing leisure time, 
families will have to develop new techniques in 
real home “living” to take the place of the hours 
formerly spent in long drives or in other excur- 
sions. The impact of all the forces that are being 
used to arouse public sentiment will undoubtedly 
affect the child’s nervous system. How much war 
news shall a child listen to? What times are the 
best for discussing such subjects? How many 
war “games” should be played? All these involve 
situations that affect a growing personality; each 
should be studied in order to view in a proper 
perspective the good and evil in them. Authorities 
are constantly giving us information on ways to 
meet the problems that arise in “living as usual.” 
It is our responsibility to accept and use their 
findings. 


SECOND ATTITUDE we must maintain is that the 

normal, basic ways of conducting the business 
of a democracy still exist. It is our responsibility 
to take an active, intelligent part in such matters 
as electing our public officials, obtaining justice 
through the courts, and providing for the general, 
normal care of the population. More than ever 
before should we exercise our rights and fulfill 
our obligations in the ordinary business of govern- 
ment. Voting, jury duty, cooperative planning for 
ways in which crime and delinquency can be re- 
duced and prevented—these are of major impor- 
tance in a period of such uncertainty. Active 
participation in public forums and discussions on 
controversial questions should be encouraged. To 
understand and support the schools is a major 
civic responsibility for every adult, a responsi- 
bility that should not be given second place during 
these times. It is out of our schools that we have 
to expect future generations to come adequately 
prepared to meet the problems of the coming 
years. All of this adds up to the common, every- 
day business of government, essential and de- 
manding—a civic responsibility we cannot shun. 
It is, in fact, the basis of our democracy. 

R. J. Colbert, in the WISCONSIN PARENT- 
TEACHER BULLETIN of May 1940, laid strong em- 
phasis on this point, “The major drive of good 
citizenship comes from the attitude we form in 
regard to our government, and toward our re- 
sponsibilities and duties, and our participation in 
public and political affairs. In other words, our 
prejudices and feelings provide the drive to 
whatever action we may take on the information 
we have gained. In this, the home, the radio, the 
press, and the community have a greater influence 
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than the school. Indifference, a sense of futility, 
and even distrust and disrespect, are attitudes all 
too common. ‘What is the use of voting?’ ‘Stay 
away from politics,’ ‘The government is run by 
politicians for graft,’—these are a few of the 
milder expressions that reflect attitudes that spell 
decay of democratic self-government. The schools 
must have cooperation if these civic blights are to 
be eliminated. When football, bowling, bridge, or 
the movies take precedence over duties to our 
city, county, state, or nation, then we can expect 
rule by organized minorities instead of rule by 
‘We, the people.’ When personal pleasure or pri- 
vate gain takes precedence in our consideration 
of public questions, then we can expect politics to 
be corrupt and government wasteful. But if citi- 
zens, young and old, are loyal, appreciative, inter- 
ested, and glad to serve unselfishly to build a 
better social order, democratic self-government 
will thrive.” 


ges PROPAGANDA should be analyzed and that 
news releases should be evaluated objectively 
goes without saying. Equally clear is the fact that 
the attitude of the intelligent, critical listener could 
be more fully developed by all of us and should be 
so developed. As an integral part of every release 
to which we listen, we should receive information 
as to the origin of statements made and thus en- 
abled to judge of their reliability. Too many 
times we listen only to part of a news broadcast 
and immediately begin to predict the consequences 
without waiting to hear the most important part 
of the pronouncement—that which says, “How- 
ever, this is without official confirmation.” Com- 
mentators, being human, naturally have their own 
philosophies, which they cannot refrain from re- 
vealing in their statements. Therefore, before we 
let their remarks become our own ideas, it is well 
to know something of the background of these 
people in order that we may listen with only as 
much confidence as is deserved. Newspapers too 
frequently play up only one angle of a subject. 

In this same connection it is well to note 
that we can help children by training them to 
discriminate between truth and prejudice, fact 
and fancy. They too can learn to analyze and dis- 
criminate. If we set them a good example, they 
can hardly fail to become aware that while some 
of the people who speak and write for the public 
are authorities whose statements of fact may be 
trusted and whose views are to be treated with 
respect, others are not. The child who takes 
everything at face value, even after he is capable 
of sound reasoning, is poorly equipped indeed for 
the world we live in today. 

There is danger that we may tend in times like 
these to minimize the value of individual identity 
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and worth. Large groups are necessary to ac- 
complish things; great numbers are also needed. 
Far too often, however, the individual is regarded 
as only part of a larger group, with no individual 
identity. The attitude that we must strive to 
maintain concerns the inherent worth of each 
individual. This can be done by practicing and 
living democracy in each group of which we are 
a part—home, school, or community. The home 
especially has an excellent opportunity to develop 
the right attitudes toward good citizenship in a 
democracy, for it is in the home that human 
relationships are most naturally based on coopera- 
tion, and upon respect for personality. If the 
home understands the school environment, it can 
supplement the teachings given there, making 
democracy meaningful in both school and home. 


CHOOLS, on the other hand, should be laborator- 

ies for democratic living. It can rightfully be 
assumed that one civic responsibility of an adult 
is to see that our schools are really democracies 
—and not just in theory. Nor is it enough that the 
organization of the activities in the school is on 
a democratic basis. It should be the duty of the 
adult to see that the school includes in its cur- 
riculum a study of the underlying principles of 
democracy and the establishment of certain spe- 
cific civic skills, such as those needed in voting. 

John H. Cooper, writing in the JOURNAL OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION for March 
1940, addressed some remarks to teachers in these 
words: 

“Democracy requires its citizens to be skilled 
in cooperative living—working, playing, planning, 
and decision-making, not simply as obedient fol- 
lowers, but as free, self-controlled, responsible 
beings. Here it is our part to ask ourselves: Are 
we serving where the student might provide his 
own leadership? Do we police the halls? Do we 
inevitably select the next unit to be studied? Do 
we settle all matters of discipline? Or is the shar- 
ing of these responsibilities considered funda- 
mental to the full growth of the student? 


“Cooperative living cannot be successful with- 
out citizens who know how to think objectively 
and honestly, citizens who will not be misled by 
the dream-painting or the mud-throwing of the 
politician, citizens who will recognize propaganda 
and will look for facts and know how to use them. 

“More important is the spirit of democracy—a 
spirit centering in a deep respect for the dignity 
and worth of every man. We can make this mean- 
ingful to youth by cultivating throughout the 
entire school consideration and esteem for the 
individual, as when we take infinite pains to be 
fair and just in settling disciplinary problems, 
when a group of sixth-grade children learn to 
listen without sign of amusement or impatience to 
the suggestions of the first grade, when the social 
committee is helped to understand that a party 
will automatically bar their poorer classmates if 
it is made formal. 

“This consideration for one’s fellows must ex- 
tend beyond the school. The real citizen must act 
upon a dozen problems involving human rights 
and values. These may be controversial, but how 
else can a basis for deeper understanding and more 
intelligent action be developed than by study and 
discussion, and where or when will the citizen 
have time if not in school and college?” 

This attitude toward the worth of each individ- 
ual boy and girl and the development of his 
potentialities is one that every adult citizen should 
translate into active expression. 

Finally, what responsibilities do we, as individ- 
uals, have toward the future? What resources do 
we have with which to face the uncertainties of 
our time? Are we not going to have to strike 
through to the fundamental bases of our lives, 
discarding everything that is not absolutely neces- 
sary, and holding on to such essentials as faith, 
love, fairness, tolerance, and the right to freedom? 
To see that these essentials live and grow in our 
children is a civic responsibility which must be 
assumed by every citizen in America. 

—KATE P. MABREY 
Vice-President, Region V 





April Showers 


Clouds, all winter, the dull skyfilling grey, 
shut out the sun and clung on the hills 

in a wet blanket torn in places 

by gaunt oaks and tall dark hemlocks. 


This small white yacht-fleet of clouds 

crosses the valley in a smiling sky. 

They trail a silver gauze from hill to hill. 

Each field receives its share of the morning shower. 
The warm rain of their cargo 

is sprinkled on the short young grass blades, 

leaving them sparkling, the earth fresh and fragrant. 
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Young Leaders for Safety Patrols. In 
the belief that trained leadership is es- 
sential to the morale and efficiency of 
the schoolboy safety patrol, a training 
camp for safety patrol officers has been 
conducted annually for the past five 

years under the auspices of the Indianapolis Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations and the Indian- 
apolis Safety Education Council. 

The purpose of the camp is to train the boys to 
become more capable leaders of safety patrols; to 
give them specific information as to their duties 
and responsibilities; to build their morale and 
enthusiasm for their jobs; and to give them an 
esprit de corps as leaders of a city-wide organiza- 
tion of some 2,400 safety patrol boys. Three or 
four boys from each school, chosen before the 
schools close in June to be officers of the patrol 
squads during the following school year, are sent 
to the camp, which is held at the Indianapolis Boy 
Scout Reservation on Fall Creek. The camp is held 
during the week preceding the opening of schools 
in September. 

The camp is financed entirely from funds con- 
tributed by the parent-teacher associations in the 
public schools, interested parent groups in the 
parochial schools, and the Hoosier Motor Club. 
The instructional staff consists of about twenty 
teachers and principals, policemen, and firemen, 
who serve without pay; the only paid helpers are 
the cook and dishwashers, the canteen manager, 
and the camp physician. 

The course of study covers nine units: history 
and organization of school safety patrols; the 
patrol at work; leadership; school district haz- 
ards; safety at school; safety on the street; fire 
prevention; first aid; and water safety. 

From three to four boys from each school, de- 
pending on the number of officers heading the 
school’s squad, attend the camp. The total enroll- 
ment of the 1941 camp was approximately 300. 

The daily program provides for two hours of 
formal classwork, an hour and a half for demon- 
strations by the police and fire departments, two 
half-hour swimming periods, a time for recrea- 
tion, and a campfire program after supper. 
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The Safety Patrol Officers’ Training Camp pro- 
vides the first experience in camp life for a ma- 
jority of the boys attending. The camp is organ- 
ized along semimilitary lines. The boys are 
grouped into divisions, each of which is headed 
by a junior sponsor, a high school or college boy 
familiar with scouting and safety patrol work. 

The daily program begins with reveille at 6:15 
a.m., with each boy taking a shower before break- 
fast. It ends with taps at 9:00 p.m. When the 
weather permits, classes are held out of doors, 
under the trees. 

The Safety Patrol Officers’ Training Camp is 
an excellent example of community cooperation. 
The enthusiasm and understanding of their re- 
sponsibilities which the boys bring to their work 
when school opens aid greatly in building morale 
throughout the safety patrol organization. The 
training camp is an incentive for boys to become 
officers. It provides wholesome association with 
other boys in safety work and a healthful week 
of training and recreation in the open air. 

—WILLIAM A. EVANS 


Plan Plus Action. In Utah the parent- 

teacher association, with the help of 

UTAH other organizations, stimulated interest 

in the teaching of character education 

in the Utah schools and strongly influ- 

enced state action taken in this direction. The 1939 

legislature, impressed by the united efforts of the 

groups concerned, enacted a bill to promote 

through the efforts of all teachers in the public 

school system a “Character Education Program.” 

The Board of Managers of the Utah Congress of 

Parents and Teachers endorsed this action, and a 

committee was appointed to make an intensive 

study of how we might cooperate with the State 

Department of Public Instruction in furthering 
character education for every child in Utah. 

Out of this research came the recommendation 
that a booklet be published on the organization 
of coordinating councils. This booklet was pub- 
lished and is used by the local parent-teacher as- 
sociation presidents and others who are willing 
to help in the operation of such councils. Much 
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activity in community organization has grown 
out of the interest created by the booklet. 

The most appropriate sponsor for these coordi- 
nating councils is the parent-teacher association, 
and many councils now operating successfully 
have had their origin in the foresight of a parent- 
teacher association and some school administrator. 


Tue Two methods of organization most com- 
monly followed by communities may be briefly 
sketched. 

Method I. The parent-teacher association offi- 
cers and the principal call a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of all the civic, educational, fraternal, 
and religious institutions. Those present at this 
meeting are shown the possibilities that lie in co- 
ordinated effort. They discuss the plan, then 
organize as the action of the group dictates. 

Method II. Mos* councils have been organized 
through the parent-teacher association president 
(or other officer, or appropriate committee) who 
collaborates with the principal. A small number 
of outstanding community leaders are called into 
consultation, a plan of procedure is mapped out, 
and the question of leadership is discussed. The 
first meeting is planned in detail and called to 
convene at a certain date and hour. That is, the 
first steps are taken by the leaders, who prepare 
for complete community participation later. 

The second procedure seems, from the expe- 
rience of many councils, to be the better method 
of the two described. 

Each council organized consists of representa- 
tives from agencies devoted to childhood and 
youth. They function in a cooperative effort to 
promote better community planning toward the 
end desired by all. Briefly stated, this aim is to 
bring to a higher level the moral tone and char- 
acter of the people, that they may participate con- 
structively in the total life of the community. 

—JENNIE I. NICHOLSON 


A Project in Personality. Realiz- 

ing that it is difficult to understand 

their children, friends, and neigh- 

bors unless they themselves are 

“growing,” a group of the members of the Shef- 

field Parent-Teacher Association in Massachusetts 

embarked last November on a project unique, so 
far as they know, among P.T.A. groups. 

Since then this special interest group has gath- 
ered after the regular meetings for informal 
forum-classes in personality development, with 
I. M. Altaraz, Ph.D., consulting psychologist and 
director of a nearby private school, as the guiding 
spirit. Each session has featured a talk by Dr. 
Altaraz and an opportunity for members to ask 
questions and discuss problems in which they 
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were interested, either individually or as a group. 
The genuine interest and benefit of the course has 
been shown by the fact that members would stay 
after eleven o’clock discussing various points. 
Since the general theme for regular P.T.A. lec- 
tures this year is “Happiness,” the personality 
development class chose, as its special theme, 
“The Psychology of Happiness.” Between thirty 
and fifty members have been in regular and active 
attendance, and many have done outside reading. 
Whcn Dr. Altaraz suggested that each member 
should take an hour or two a day to develop his 
own interests and worth-while hobbies, both men 
and women began to dust off their old collections, 
put their forgotten pianos in tune, get out old song 
books or uncompleted manuscripts, and revive 
dozens of other forgotten and neglected activities. 
The town has already become a better place to live 
in. When neighbors and friends meet, they talk 
about their hobbies. Many are rediscovering the 
joy and confidence of personal accomplishment. 


A FIRST demonstration of the development of in- 


terests was a talent evening, which was held on 
February 3. Members demonstrated their talents 
for the benefit and enjoyment of their friends and 
neighbors, and the evening was made lively by 
recitations, fortune telling, original musical com- 
positions, sleight-of-hand, a “broadcast” of un- 
usual recipes, a paper telling the story of the 
houses in Sheffield, a piano selection by one mem- 
ber with a story interpretation by another, and 
finally a dramatic skit—a “take-off” of the entire 
performance. 

On March 10, members of the group will spon- 
sor a hobby exhibit in which they will not only 
show their collections, projects, and articles but 
will have an opportunity to describe the interests 
also. Among exhibits will be collections of stamps, 
coins, newspaper clippings, Chinese dolls, glass- 
ware, archery equipment; color photography ; nee- 
dlework; weaving and rug-making, and other fine 
and applied arts. It is hoped that the exhibit will 
stimulate interest in hobbies among other mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. and residents of Sheffield. 

The results of this unique project have exceeded 
expectations. The participants have taken a new 
interest in life as they have shared their interests 
and talents with those around them, and they have 
derived much personal joy from the experience. 
The foundation has been laid for a more whole- 
some community life in Sheffield through a more 
constructive and creative program of the P.T.A. 
Thus, from the desire of the members to improve 
themselves is coming not only a better group of in- 
dividuals but a finer human relationship and a 
happier community. 


—RUvUTH B. DRESSER 
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Parent-Teacher Study Course Outlines 
Study courses directed by ADA HART ARLITT 





DEFENSE BEGINS AT HOME— 


irticle: YOUTH MARCHES ON—By Herbert 
Popenoe (See Page 4) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. The future of the nation depends upon 
the youth now growing up in grade schools, 
high schools, and colleges. Democracy is 
not inherited. It is achieved by each gener- 
ation, or it is lost because the generation 
does not work for democratic ideals. 


2. One of the ways to keep youth healthy 
mentally and physically in wartime is to 
keep the pattern of life as nearly normal 
as possible. Parents should preserve the 
significant values of life as nearly as pos- 
sible as they were before the war. 


3. Every adolescent can and should work 
toward winning this war. His contribution 
in saving defense stamps, in careful buy- 
ing, and in the conservation of the coun- 
try’s resources will have a vital effect upon 
the winning of the war. 


4. Far from avoiding marriage because 
there is a war, youth should know “that a 
war marriage, if based upon a sound foun- 
dation, has the same chance for happiness 
as any successful marriage. In their love 
for each other our children are enlisting 
not ‘for the duration’ but for life.” 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some ways in which youth 
can work toward winning the war? 


2. How far can the family pattern be modi- 
fied without giving up the most important 
values of life before the war? 


3. How should youth be trained to face the 
future? 


4. What are some of the assets and liabili- 
ties of a war marriage? 


5. How can parent-teacher associations 
work toward insuring sound marital rela- 
tions for the youth now in high schools and 
colleges? 


References: 
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Youth and the Future. General Report of the 
American Youth Commission. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 


Himes, Norman E.: Your Marriage. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


Howard, Lo S.: The Road Ahead. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. 


Jones, Esther Llo oyd, and Fedder, Ruth: Coming 
of Age. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 





HOW WE GROW— 


Article: WE ARE ALMOST READY FOR SCHOOL 
—By Rhoda W. Bacmeister (See Page 19) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. If the child is healthy and has good go- 
cial habits, good safety habits, and a good 
mental attitude toward school, half the 
battle for school success is won before he 
enters kindergarten. 


2. Young children and adolescents alike 
need the sense of security given by a home 
background on which they can depend. A 
secure child is usually a happy child and a 
successful one within the limit set by his 
capacities. 


3. The attitude of the child’s family 
toward school determines the pattern of 
the child’s thinking. He may feel that 
learning is a great adventure that he un- 
dertakes with joy, or he may feel that 
school is a place of drudgery, escape from 
which is a reward. 


II. Questions to Premote Discussion 


1. What are some ways in which good 
health habits can be set up? 


2. What has the parent-teacher Summer 
Round-Up shown about the most frequent 
handicaps of children? 


3. How may these be corrected before the 
child enters school? 


4. What are some ways in which the home 
can develop a sense of security in young 
children? 


5. What are some points to be avoided in 
training young children for school? 


References: 


Beverly, Bert I., M.D.: In Defense of Children. 
New York: The John Day Company, Inc. 


Kugelmass, I. Newton: Superior Children through 
73 — Nutrition. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
o., Inc. 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W.: Caring for the Run-About 
Child. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine. 


Boettiger, Elizabeth F.: Children’s Play, Indoors 
and Out. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 


Arlitt, Ada Hart: The Child from One to Six. New 
a Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
ne 


Baruch, Dorothy W., and Travis, Lee: Personal 
Problems of Everyday Life. New York: D. ‘Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc. 
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Our Miss Boo. By Margaret Lee Runbeck. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century 
1942. $2. 


Company, Inc., 


NCE IN a long, long while some very talented 
O person manages to capture and put into 
everyday print those fleeting soap-bubble things 
about a child that most of us seldom see, much 
less are able to express. Margaret Lee Runbeck 
is an accomplished writer, but that doesn’t tell the 
whole story; for the more deft a person is with 
words, the easier it must be to fabricate, to slip 
into the whimsy and sentimentality that lie just 
over the edge of imagination. Miss Boo is so 
gently handled the powder isn’t dusted off her 
butterfly-wings. 

The little girl who is Miss Boo lives in the 
country, where people read the headlines of the 
sky and the earth and are more refreshed by them 
than by the headlines in the newspapers. Miss 
Boo has small need of toys bought in the city 
shops, for the earth provides her with the best 
playthings obtainable, such as her beloved “pat- 
terkillers.”” Also, “everywhere you looked there 
was a place for a child” in the house Miss Boo 
lived in. Some country children are lonely, but 
Miss Boo has Lilliam, who walked in out of the 
night, and took the place of an imaginary sister. 
Also, she has a little dog, about whom she warns 
her mother to be careful not to let him overhear 
that he’s imaginary, because he doesn’t know but 
what he’s real; altogether the most convenient 
pet to have around I’ve ever encountered. 

In this book you’ll learn why a child is impor- 
tant to a neighborhood; what kind of people chil- 
dren like; and how “but” looks to a six-year-old. 
The most important thing you'll learn, though, is 
the way to look at a child. 

I can’t help wishing Peggy Bacon had read the 
story before she drew her pleasant little pictures; 
it’s disconcerting to find them disagreeing with 
the text, to find the dollhouse perched on a table 
when it’s supposed to be on the hearth-rug. 
(Maybe I’m too literal-minded?) But most of all, 
I hope there’ll be more stories about Miss Boo, in- 
cluding some that tell about her father. Where in 
the world was he all the time? 

—MARION L. FAEGRE 
Assistant Professor of Parent Education 
University of Minnesota 
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WINDSWEPT. By Mary Ellen Chase. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. $2.75. 


NDERSTANDING and strength! How they shine 
forth from every incident and page of this 
strangely beautiful story of three generations of 
a family living on a bare, rocky, windswept 
promontory of the coast of Maine. “No pain, no 
life” is a motto for all generations but especially 
for ours. Here the tragedy of life—the accidental 
death of the father at forty, the loss of young 
Philip at Belleau Wood in the first World War, the 
death of Adrienne at the birth of her illegitimate 
baby, the thwarting of Dan’s talents and gifts, 
and the stultification of Julian’s early promise 
by too much money and worldly ambition—is 
mingled with the beauty of life’s commonplaces, 
the heightening excitement that comes with the 
swing of the seasons, the glimpse of the white 
heron in the dawn, the red of the cranberries 
thrown into the air to winnow away the chaff 
and weeds. “Familiar things took upon themselves 
here a permanence never understood elsewhere.” 
The stability and continuity of life, the stern 
realities that hold through all vicissitudes, make 
this a book to be read and reread in a world where 
change is all that is sure. The old world and the 
new meet in the lives of the young Bohemian 
peasant and his sister who come to Windswept to 
enrich it with their customs and beliefs. 

Unforgettable portraits are etched in one’s 
memory —the father whose influence extends 
through three generations; the stern grandmother 
whose goal was always to win out over the other 
fellow; the vital and lovely Eileen, who made 
Windswept a home; and the uncompromising and 
undaunted Mrs. Haskell, who was ready to start 
a new life at sixty. “So long as your life’s your 
own and not your children’s, you can do what 
you will with it. One more new life ain’t goin’ to 
put me out a mite.” 

The plea of the book is “that all humanity might 
learn to pity itself and thus to understand, might 
some day want above all else to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim deliverance to those 
that were captive, to open the prisons to those 
that were bound.” 

—ESTHER MCGINNIS 
Professor of Family Life 
State Teachers College, Buffalo 
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GUIDING THE 
HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 


Program Outline 
Democracy in Action 
Refer to the following articles in this issue: 


WHAT FREE MEN MUST KNOW, PAGE 22 

MORALE IS A VICTORY WON, PAGE 35 
Case Stud 

Jeff Curtis tramped down the steps of the Bureau, 
his heart hot within him. The man in charge had 
called him a kid. A kid! He was old enough to be 
chairman of the committee for the survey of juvenile 
delinquency, and Mr. 7 the civics teacher, 
a on him. Well, he wasn’t licked yet. 
He’d— 

“Hello, Jeff,” said a pleasant voice behind him. 
‘“‘What’s the matter? No luck?” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Thompson.” Jeff waited for the 
teacher. “I should say not! I asked him to let me 
look at the files. I explained all about the survey. 
And all I got was a lot of free advice about how kids 
my age would be better employed promoting defense 
bonds or something if they had to meddle in grown 
people’s affairs.”? 

Mr. Thompson suppressed a smile. ‘“‘What did you 
say?” 

“T said plenty. I told him what you said yesterday 
—that finding out the weak spots in community life 
and doing something about them was just as impor- 
tant as any other part of national defense. I asked 
him how ‘kids my age’ were supposed to learn how to 
handle things if ple his age never gave them a 
chance. But would he listen? No. Just grinned and 
went back to work. What could I do? I ask you!” 


Fundamental Questions and Problems 

1. What arguments would you use with the kind of 
official Jeff was talking about? 

2. Suggest several ways in which the general public 
can be made more conscious of the need for bringing 
the school into the community. 

3. What can your P.T.A. do to encourage youth 
participation in civic life and affairs? 

4. The following activities were suggested to educa- 
tional workers in A War Policy for American Schools, 
issued by the Educational Policies Commission. 
Which of them can you carry on successfully in your 
home? Which can you share with your children? 

(a) Training workers for war industries and services. 

(b) Producing goods and services needed for the war. 

(c) Conserving materials by prudent consumption 
and salvage. 

(d) Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

(e) Increasing effective manpower by correcting 
educational deficiencies. 

(f) Promoting health and physical efficiency. 

(g) pe ese school children and property against 
attack. 

(h) Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards. * 

(t) Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war 
and the peace. 

(j) Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 

(k) Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American 
democracy. 

5. Discuss: “It is doubtful whether high school 
students should register as individuals at the local 
volunteer defense office. . . . While youth naturally 
wants to be active now, and should be, volunteer 
activities should not interfere with the education 
needed for the success of a long war effort.” 

6. Are the educational agencies in your community 
making a special effort to render advisory service to 
all young ple, in school and out of school alike? 
What should be the objectives of such guidance? 
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Contributors 


HERBERT POPENOE is a writer, educator, psyche 
gist, and researcher whose many years of rich exper: 
ence and training well qualify him to speak in behalf 
of American youth. He is known for his outstanding 
work as supervisor of the educational research and 
guidance section of the Los Angeles schools. : 
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HARVEY ZORBAUGH is acting head of the department _ 
of educational sociology, New York University. He~ 
writes about prodigies from practical experience with 
many of them, since he has for twelve years been diree. 
tor of the Clinic for Social Adjustment of the Gifted 
Mr. Zorbaugh’s eminence in the profession has be 
recognized by his appointment to serve on nation 
and international committees and commissions. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN’S new book of verse ig 
called There Will Be Bread and Love. At present he ig: 
concluding a lecture tour through the Middle Weg 
and by the time Easter comes he will be back in hig 
beloved Maine to teach English at Bowdoin Colle 


FLORENCE C. BINGHAM is a vice-president of 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. She 
has the distinction of being president of Delta Gamr 
sorority, and she is chairman of the Panhellenic Coun. 
cil of Stanford University and delegate to the Pan 
hellenic Congress. Numerous articles of her author 
ship have appeared in educational publications, — 


Ruopa W. BACMEISTER is one of those rarely fortu. 
nate persons whose knowledge of children is based not 
only on considerable study of child development but 
on experience with many children, as a mother, ; 
teacher, and a school and camp director. She has 
written widely on child guidance; her chief work in 
that field is Caring for the Run-About Child. She ig 
at present collaborating on a series of school texts. — 


SAMUEL EVERETT, professor of education at North 
western University, is a leading figure in the national 
program of citizenship training. He is co-editor of 
the yearbook Americans All and author of a chapter 
in the yearbook General Education. One of the most 
valuable of his contributions to civic education was 
made in connection with the book Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, which he helped to prepare. 


and author, is chairman of the National Co 
Committee on Education for Home and Family Life. | 
Nationally known as the author of important articles . 
and books related to her specialty, Mrs. Calvert is also 
prominent in many organizational activities. 


MAUDE R. CALVERT, home economist, educator, | 





HARRY LOWENBURG, SR., M.D., attending pediatri- 
cian to Mount Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia, is a ree- 
ognized authority in his branch of medicine. His book 
on The Care of Infants and Children has guided many 
parents in the rearing of healthy children. 




















Lita BANE, nationally known home economies ex 
pert, is head of the department of home economics 
the University of Illinois. A former associate editor of 
the Laprgs’ Home JOURNAL and collaborator in th 
parent education extension service of the Unit 
States Department of Agriculture, she has held 
important executive positions in her chosen field. 





The ——-. arent-teacher leaders are responsi 
this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. James r 
President, Indiana Congress, and William A. Evans, Dil 
of Safety Education, Indianapolis Public Schools; 
Nicholson, President, Utah Congress; and Mrs. B 
Dresser, President, Massachusetts Congress. 
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